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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, anD HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


Messrs. HARPER & Broruers beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
Harver’s Werkiy, Harprr’s Bazar, and 
JIARPER’S MAGAZINE, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
Wr«KLy and Bazar previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers prior to that time. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 138, published Fune 20, contains the follow- 
ing assortment of delightful stories: Part I. of 
“ These My Little Ones,” by MONA NOEL. PATON ; 
“ The Bravest Feat of All,” by DAVID KER ; “A 
Tropical Hurricane,” by FRANK H. CONVERSE ; 
“ Paddy Kyan’s Big Fish,” by W.M. LAFFAN ; 
and Chapter XT. of “ Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,” by 
JaAMEs OTIS. 

There is a most interesting article on botany, by 
Mrs. SopHik B, IPERRICK, entitled“ The Thirsty 
Flowers.” Unider the title of “ Cuts and Bruises,” 
Dr. VAN GIESON éel!s the boys how to repair some 
of the damages they inflict upon themselves in their 
sports, Ms. Et.LA RODMAN CHURCH contrib- 
utes a humorous poem, entitled “What Telegraph 
Toles ave Made For.” 

The illustrations are profuse and attractive, in- 
cluding a charming full-page engraving, entitled 
“In the Corner,” and a pictorial puzzle drawn by 
DANIEL Bearp. 





JAMES PAYN’S NEW STORY. 


A fascinating Serial Story, with brilliant illus- 

trations by well-known English artists, entitled 
“KIT: A MEMORY,” 

by the favorite novelist JAM¥S Payn, author of 
“Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ By Proxy,” “ High 
Spirits,” “ Under One Koof,” “ A Grape froma 
Thorn,” etc., will shortly be begun in UARVER’S 
Bazar. 





—_— a = 


0H Our next Number will contain a rich 
variety of FULL-SIZzeD PATTERNS, ItLusrRa- 
TIONS, AND DescrivTions of / adie’ SUMMER 
Dresses, WATERING-VLACK TOILETTES, TRAV- 
ELLING Suits, REDINGOTES, MANTLES; Boys’ 
AND Giris’ Country Suits, Jackets, and 
Aprons; Ladies’ Boots, Work- Baskets, Table 
Covers, Chair Backs, Garden Chairs, Fewel 
Caskets, and other tasteful fancy articles ; with 
literary and artistic attractions of the highest 
order. 





ASPHALT OR DUST. 


\ 7 ITH all the comforts that city houses 
j afford, it sometimes seems a strange 
phenomenon of life that so many people 
feel constrained to abandon their city 
homes and seek acquaintance with the 
manifold miseries of country life, during 
what, physically speaking, are the most un- 
comfortable months of the year, whether or 
not they are the most beautiful, as the 
poets claim. 

In their city homes they have large rooms 
and lofty ones, not teo much sunshine, and 
usually enough of it; they have their airy 
sleeping-rooms and all their belongings 
about them there in permanent place; they 
have their hot and cold water and gas, 
their bath for any hour of the day or night 
they want it, aud their own physician at 
hand if need be; plenty of shady squares to 
stroll in, moreover, plenty of comfortable 
conveniences for getting about, and in the 
greater number of our cities cheap means 
of driving to some of the most charming 
gardens of the world, such as Central, Fair- 
mount, Prospect, and Druid parks, to men- 
tion no more, and to say nothing of Boston 
Common, 

And in the country! Stuffy parlors as a 
rule at the boarding-place, and of the din- 
giest description, without beauty to rest or 
please the eye, and if with any ornaments, 
those of the most undesirable sort; piazzas 
that the flies dispute with you; bedrooms 
scarcely big enough for you and your trunk 
too; no bath of course, nor any hot water at 
all, but water furnished by the tea-cupful, to 
speak loosely ; kerosene lamps, millers, d’or- 
bugs, and mosquitoes; no luxuriously com- 
fortable chairs; no davenport; no loose 





gowns and freedom on a blistering day; no 
going to another room if the wind falls on 
this side; no taking another nap in the 
morning after the big bell resounds. Peo- 
ple, besides, whom you never would have 
chosen to be about you at all, now your con- 
stant companions, mixed up in all your af- 
fairs, acquainted with much of your doings, 
forced into a sort of familiarity, making you 
the subject of remark, and carrying gossip 
about you back to circles of city life, wheth- 
er your own or those that previously hard- 
ly touched you. The trouble, too, of other 
people’s children, often unruly and ill train- 
ed; the sound of a perpetual strumming by 
one and another on the half-cracked piano, 
and doors slamming here, there, and every- 
where. No sidewalks to saunter on, no- 
thing of the sort, but unshaded roads ankle- 
deep in dust, haunted by cows whose horns 
are ominous of “ hooking,” and nowhere to go 
if there were sidewalks; no shops in which 
to seek and purchase the chance article; no 
circulating library; no cars or cabs; no se- 
curity for health in the total absence of 
drains, the prevalence of slops thrown out, 
the rising of valley fogs, the frequency of 
early fall fevers of a typhoid cast, and the 
country doctor a part of the terra incognita. 
No amusements there, no distractions, no 
refuge from ennui but the gossip that used 
to seem contemptible till thrown back on it 
for relief, when, like those lost on desert isl- 
ands, you devour with avidity the morsel 
that once disgusted you, alternated with 
midge-bitten picnics, and tiresome tableaux 
and charades that you would not lift your 
lids to look at in the city. And last, and 
worst of all, the week-long absence of the 
husband for whose home-coming one used 
to watch every evening, brightening the 
house and making it a new world, and some- 
times longer absence still, the poor man 
coming, when he comes at all, after dark on 
Saturday night, usually, to go away by day- 
light on Monday morning, and have other 
sights and sounds and faces about him all 
the interim, and get used to doing without 
you, ignorant, too, the while of the pathet- 
ie little furbishings of health and toilette 
that make the Sunday atmosphere quite 
another thing from that of the six week- 
days. 

It is not to be demed that one has in this 
same exile a chance of life in the woods, on 
the rivers, on the open hills, or by the sea, 
and undoubted advantages in the acquaint- 
ance with nature to be obtained if one will, 
and in the oxygenation and purification of 
the blood thus brought about. But how 
many of the “summer boarders” make use 
of these advantages? They can not walk, 
very likely, being partially invalided, or too 
indolent, and if they can, the attendant cir- 
cumstances of sun and dust incline them to 
decide that the unpleasantness of walking 
counterbalances all the good it would do; 
and instead of being busy in oxygenating 
the blood by the possible exercise of sea 
rowing or mountain climbing, who is it that 
one sees 1n summer on the piazzas, working 
with crewels and crochet-needles and em- 
broidery frames as if they were earning their 
living, but these same “summer boarders,” 
who are thus using their chance of becom- 
ing acquainted with nature and purifying 
their blood, while they give furtive glances 
to the movements of those who do not pur- 
sue the same occupations, as if rowing and 
riding were something culpable for any but 
children, and not what people are supposed 
to go into the country to do! 

The children, indeed, are the only ones 
who seem to derive any solid benefit from 
the summer sojourn. They run and race 
and dive and swim and climb, get brown 
and strong and ruddy, lose their pallor, 
and forget their books, and are in every way 
improved, Nobody gossips about them, al- 
though people may wonder that their mo- 
thers let them run wild; they are not trou- 
bled by narrow rooms, by mosquitoes, or 
flies, or want of bathing water; they sim- 
ply suck in health at every pore. If the ex- 
cuse were frankly made tbat one went into 
the country and suffered every discomfort 
of the common summer lodging-house for 
the sake of the children’s needed improve- 
ment, there would be some reason in the 
matter, although even then those that can 
command the means to shut up a city house 
and go off for four months can command 
the means to let their children have just as 
much run in the open air of the environs of 
the city, with their baths at might, their 
home food, and their own choice of the play- 
mates fit for their best and dearest. 

That people need a change every year, 
and a change long enough to be refreshing, 
is obvious; that they need to drop work 
and care and dull routine and rest tired 
nerves, letting familiar things grow a little 
unfamiliar, everybody grants, and grants 
for men as much as for women. But weeks 
are as good in giving such a change, in all 

bunt extreme cases, as months, and that be- 
ing acknowledged, it remains an -enigma 
that people will go through so much to 








gain so little. If they really found plea- 
sure enough to compensate for the distom- 
forts, well and good, that is their affair. 
But if they go because their neighbors go, 
and they are afraid of being thought un- 
fashionable, or poor, or wanting in savoir- 
vivre, if they do not go, it might be as well 
for them to use a little strength of mind, 
and try their change at any season of the 
year when most convenient, returning in 
season to see how good their own homes 
are when sunshine and south winds blow, 
and half the world is out of town 








{Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 
A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXXII. 


Wuen Jean Pierre came up from New York, 
he walked in all his railroad dust and disarrange- 
ment directly to the dining-room, There sat Ma- 
rie alone at her little table with M. De la Marche, 
flirting to her heart’s delight. He approached 
the table, and looked at her with angry eyes. 

“Come here to me at once,” said he, in a tone 
which she had never heard before. “I have ze 
somethings to say.” And as he spoke he knock- 
ed his knuckles on the table. 

“Why, Jean!” said Marie, shocked and fright- 
ened. ‘ Do not speak to me in such a manner.” 

“T shall spiks as I like. Come to me.” 

Marie rose, trembling, bowing to M. De la 
Marche, who found time to whisper to her; “ This 
is some treachery of your governess,” 

When the married pair reached their parlor, 
Marie turned to look at her angry spouse. 

“So you have made ze fools of yourself,” said 
he; and he produced a paper from his pocket in 
which the whole story of her life—her flirtations, 
and her airs atid graces, her attitude toward the 
Frenchman—was carefully written out. 

“This is not my fault,” said she, feebly. “ This 
is some work of Rose Chadwick. Now I insist 
on her leaving. I have not liked her recently.” 

“ Leaving!” shouted Jean Pierre. “ Yes, she 
is leaving. What news do I bring? She is a 
great heiress. Mr. Amberley has got her the sil- 
ver mine, and your brother, he von d—— cheat 
and villain, Marie.” 

In addition to the article in the paper, some 
one had written to the little Frenchman an anon- 
ymous letter about Marie’s flirtations, and the 
poor little man, who considered a French diplo- 
mate as being of all men the gayest, most dan- 
gerous, and most fascinating of tempters, the 
man most certain to betray domestic peace, had 
grown jealous. 

Ashamed as she was of his ill-breeding, Marie 
could not but observe that this arrival of a jea- 
lous husband added to the picturesqueness of the 
scene, and that it made her as much or more of 
a heroine than was Rose, whose great good for- 
tune had been noised through the house imme- 
diately. 

“Jt is a pity that it could not have come be- 
fore Sir Lytton Leycester was shot all to pieces,” 
said Mrs. Mortimer, kindly, “ Perhaps he might 
have been induced to marry her.” 

“ Well, I think it would be handsome to ignore 
all we know against her, and go and congratulate 
her—don’t you ?” said Mrs. Morella, who always 
took the bull by the horns, 

Fanny Grey had not waited for either good or 
bad fortune to befriend Rose. It was not her 
fault that the claims upon her time and attention 
had in a measure separated them. Never did she 
or that pleasant fellow her husband ignore or 
neglect Rose, and now, when they heard of her 
good fortune, they were the only people whom she 
would see, 

“What are your plans, Rose?” asked Mrs. 
Long, who was shocked to see how changed and 
haggard Rose looked. 

“Mrs. Carver has promised to become my 
friend and chaperon,” said she, “I must go im- 
mediately to New York to thank Mr. Amberley, 
and to attend to my business. There is much 
that needs my personal superintendence, Then 
I shall go back to Chadwick’s Falls, nor leave 
there until every shadow is cleared from my dear 
father’s name and memory. Oh, the saddest of 
all my sorrows is this—I sometimes have doubt- 
ed him myself!” 


Now let us go for a moment to Zululand. 
The hospital was full of wounded men, some of 
them dying, some better, but full of pain; some 
of them well enough to sit up and play at cards, 
and one or two out walking in the soft warm air 
under the catalpas. One, shading his eyes with 
his hand, went stamping up and down in military 
fashion, and as he reached the iron gate at the 
end of the long walk, and looked out upon the 
gravel, flower-pots, and dog kennels which filled 
the open space beyond, he uttered a sigh, almost 
a groan, as he saw the postman depart, having 
left him nothing. 

He turned to take his place at one of the little 
round tables, at which sat Colonel Bouvier, the 
most impressive of old soldiers, With his pier- 
cing gray eye, white mustache, and clean-shaved 
chin, Colonel Bouvier always seemed to be ready 
for parade. His oaths were many, his subjects 
of conversation varied, his courage enormous, and 
his voice like that trumpet which it is said will 
wake the dead. But as he welcomed the hand- 
some young officer who dragged his feeble limbs 
toward him, and as they prepared for the déjeu- 
ner which they usually ate together, Colonel Bou- 
vier had only kind words. 

“ Well, Sir Lytton, pray come in, The sun is 
so hot that it will do you no good. Not a letter 
yet! I think the orderly who comes to us from 
head-quarters forgets some of them.” 

“I do not know why I expect one-so wildly,” 
said Sir Lytton. “I dare say they think me 





dead in England, and I have no right to expect 
one from anybody. But lately 1 have had no 
hour of quiet; every morning I begin to think I 
shall receive a letter, and I never get one. Is it 
a part of hospital suffering ?” 

“ Well, yes, I think it is, Sir Lytton. It was so 
when I was young, particularly if there was a 
lady in the case, and at your age there always is 
a lady in the case.” 

“T admit freely, colonel, that there was a lady 
in the case, else I should not be here. But if 
you waut to hear more, we must wait until we are 
alone.” 

“T do want to hear more,” said the old colonel, 
in a rough, tender voice, and his words were sin- 
gularly energetic and expressive. “I believe in 
presentiments,” said he, as he went on with his 
breakfast. 

An excellent listener did the old colonel prove. 
Interruptions never put him out. He took all his 
snatches of leisure to Sir Lytton, and heard all 
that he had to say about Pascal Chadwick, Rose, 
the unanswered letters, the fell shadow of Ha- 
thorne Mack, which came across the narrative in 
such a way that the old colonel read the story 
between the lines. 

“You are the victim of a plot, my dear boy. 
Why did you not go over to America and see all 
about it?” 

“Well, [had not the courage,” said Sir Lytton. 

“That sounds well from the leader of our for- 
lorn hope at Rourke’s Drift,” said the colonel. 

“T was afraid I should find out that her father 
had deliberately cheated me,” said Sir Lytton, 

“ Well, that is not a pleasant sort of a father- 
in-law. Come here, Tristan.” And the colonel 
greeted with favor a long-tailed, fluffy, superb,cat, 
which jumped up into his lap. 

“Tam always listening for a distant sound, and 
straining for a coming hope,” said poor Sir Lyt- 
ton. “I suppose this wound in my head makes 
me nervous,” 

“Try this novel; it is very good. Cherbuliez, 
that clever Frenchman—” 

“Tcan not read. My head is constantly aching 
80 that I can scarcely see.” 

“ Play with the cat, then.” 

“Ob, dark days—cruel times of sorrow and 
suspense! would I had died of my wound!” said 
the poor fellow. 

Sir Lytton had not been left for dead on the 
field, as reported. Wherever he appeared he had 
always inspired courage, and when he fell his 

faithful soldiers could fight no more. They car- 
ried him off to a place of safety, where he had 
revived, been put in hospital, and was now slowly 
recovering. <A bullet had been taken out of his 
thigh, a sabre-thrust in the arm was curing it- 
self; a blow on the head would get well in time. 
But what of this wound in the heart ? 

“A letter will be his only salvation,” said Col- 
onel Bouvier, as he watched his flushed face as 
the orderly came and went without bringing a 
letter 

Sir Lytton took the advice of Colonel Bouvier, 
and played with the cat. 

One morning as he was sitting on one of the 
long rows of wooden-backed chairs in front of 
the iron gate, he heard the grounding and pre- 
senting of arms, and the sharp ring of a horse’s 
hoof, Suddenly all the hot sand and the arid land- 
scape changed, He saw his own green England ; 
he saw the lime-tree avenue, and heard the song 
of the meadow-lark; he saw his own stately 
house, and the pretty old gray chapel where all 
the Leycesters were married ; and a face, a beau- 
tiful beloved face, with dark eyes and a heighten- 
ed color, seemed to be looking into his. A mo- 
ment more, and the orderly bringing letters came 
into the court, and there was one for Sir Lytton. 

The revulsion of feeling threw him into a fe- 
ver. Hope deferred had never been more cruelly 
changed into hope passionate, yet utterly without 
power of movement. He had been aroused from 
a stupor by hearing the colonel’s voice, which 
sounded like thunder; every word made an echo. 

“ Ah! he was a noble, intrepid fellow, a good 
rider, a fine military seat, and the courage of the 
devil!” said the colonel. “I never saw anything 
like the impetus of that attack. Ah, such force, 
skill, certainty! His word of command was like 
a volley of musketry. And yet I thought him but 


a holiday soldier! God forgive me! And now 


a letter from a girl has killed him {” 

“No, sir,” said the surgeon, “ he is not dead.” 

* No, colonel,” said Sir Lytton, faintly, “I am 
not dead,”’and he handed him feebly a little sketch 
of a young girl in black leaning over a table, and 
apparently engaged in painting. It was Mrs, Car- 
ver’s sketch. She had put it in the letter which 
Rose had left her to post. 

“Aha!” said the colonel. “A good back, a 
neat waist, a perfect profile, good hair—yes, my 
dear fellow, I would live for her. Is this the fair 
American ?” 

“ Yes, colonel.” 

“ Well, Sir Lytton, I should sleep to-night, if I 
were you,” 

There were hours of concentrated thought and 
of silent prayer; there were groans of anguish; 
there was many a long physical struggle. But 
the day came when in a transport for England, 
with other officers and men, a sad and debilita- 
ted contingent, stood Sir Lytton, looking over the 
dreary waste of waters, as he thought of one 
young girl who might welcome him home. 

Meantime this long delay left Rose without 
news of her ‘etter or its reception for many 
months. She was using these months partly in 
a visit to her old home at Chadwick’s Falls, where 
the faithful McPhersons kept watch and ward. 
Eastman Jones had preceded her, and had ar- 
ranged all the papers of the murdered man. 
There she found a number of her own unopened 
letters, and a number of others in the well-known 
hand of Sir Lytton. The letters of Hathorne 
Mack had stopped at a certain date—a circum- 
stance which the young lawyer considered of im- 
portance. 
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Mrs. Carver, who accompanied her, could not 
but be struck with surroundings which were so 
unfamiliar and so grand. The magnificent scen- 
ery, the wildness, and the barbaric magnificence 
which had marked the past life of the dead Pas- 
eal Chadwick, the vineyards, the herds, the flocks, 
the illimitable acres, all of which now were indis- 
putably hers, made Rose seem a sort of Tartar 
princess. ‘But she was too sad amid her con- 
flicting memories to stay long, and as soon as she 
had possessed herself of certain facts, she left 
Chadwick’s Falls to take up her residence in New 
York. 

As a young heiress, living in her own house, 
with Mrs. Carver for guide, philosopher, and 
friend, with every advantage that two years of 
mingled contact with the world, study, suffering, 
and experience could give her, Rose entered upon 
a life which was so different from that which 
had bewildered her at first that she could scarce- 
ly believe that it was the same city which she 
had once entered upon with her inexperience 
and tremors, 

Artists, men of letters, thoughtful men and 
women, people who had lived and were living 
useful lives, began to group around her. She 
found that one needed only to pass a magnet over 
New York to draw out all that was best and most 
dignified in every society. She was a personage 
now. The culture which the old president had 
insisted upon had not fallen on unfruitful soil, 

It was not only the picturesque and unusual 
fate that had followed her which made Rose 
interesting. She had never forgotten (because 
she had never thought of it) her original charm 
of spontaneity. She was absolutely free from 
self-consciousness, Nor had all the sorrow and 
shock which had befallen her injured her beauty. 
It was of that order which improves with time, 
and which grows finer as it gains more expres- 
sion. 

(To BE OONTINUED.} 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GRENADINE DRESSES, 
IGHT-COLORED grenadine is again in favor 
for very handsome toilettes for afternoon 
and dress occasions at the watering-places. It 
is chosen with brocaded figures on a satin ground, 
or else the figure is satin and the ground-work 
in the pattern of armure or of Spanish lace. The 
pale Nile green tints and the lavender shades 
once so popular, also salmon-colors, are now re- 
vived, and are worn with a corsage bouquet of 
tea-roses, gloves of the same creamy hue, and a 
large hat or small bonnet of Tuscan straw. The 
prettiest pale green grenadines are made up with 
a great deal of the ivory white Oriental lace, or 
else any real Valenciennes that has been laid 
away since the French laces came in vogue; the 
parasol is of satin, with grenadine cover like that 
of the dress, and the large round hat of English 
split straw has white ostrich plumes and a green 
scarf of Canton crape. Lavender grenadine with 
a large armure flower on a satin ground has for 
part of its garniture a great many small bows 
made of two shades of violet; a small bonnet en- 
tirely of violets is worn with this dress, and the 
white parasol has a bouquet of violets tied near 
its centre. Another fancy is the use of velvet 
with these grenadines, as in this lavender dress 
the high corsage has a vest of dark violet pur- 
ple velvet with the ivory white Oriental lace 
gathered very full on each edge, and falling 
upon it; a hip piece of velvet extends from the 
vest across the sides, and is also veiled with lace. 
The drapery represents a deep apron over-skirt 
with many folds across it, that are sewed in five 
different places by small closely knotted bows in 
thick clusters, made of satin ribbon of the two 
violet shades. The cuffs are of velvet, with lace 
falling over them from above, and a frill of the 
lace below to drop on the arm, 

The most elegant black grenadine dresses are 
made of the plain sewing-silk grenadine without 
figures, and are nearly covered with flounces of 
real lace, either of the silk Spanish lace, or else 
black thread lace. The fashion of making black 
grenadines over a color was introduced last sum- 
mer, and is still done, especially when terra-cotta, 
orange, or geranium red satin is used. The Span- 
ish lace figured grenadine was preferred for these 
dresses at the beginning of the season, but the 
newest caprice is for the satin grounds that have 
great balls of transparent armure lace-work, and 
these balls are two or three inches in diameter. 
Sometimes.these are made up in the long plain 
coat or redingote shape now so popular in Paris, 
but the panier drapery that prevails here is more 
often chosen, especially for young and slender la- 
dies, The striped grenadines are always in style, 
and are liked by those whose refined tastes object 
to striking and conspicuous things. Satin stripes 
alternating with armure stripes of even width are 
most used, and there are also many moiré stripes 
with armure grenadine. The basque lining for 
these is gros grain silk, or else the diagonal silk 
lining specially meant for grenadine. The skirt 
foundation is of inexpensive black silk, A pop- 
ular trimming for satin-striped grenadine basques 
is two gathered frills of French lace forming a 
vest and drooping on the sleeves, and, as a head- 
ing for the lace, loops of satin ribbon an inch 
wide laid flat on the straight edge of the lace; 
for instance, six loops, three of which are turned 
each way from a strap on the inside seam of the 
sleeve, trim the waist prettily. A similar row of 
loops passes up each side of the front and around 
behind the neck. For the skirt, a pleated front 
with apron sides is liked for grenadine; indeed, 
the lengthwise pleats are part of the apron, as 
they begin just below the waist line, and widen 
out like a fan to the foot. This is effectively done 
with eight pleats that are lapped at top very nar- 
rowly, and are gradually widened out by being less 
deeply folded, until they spread out at the foot 
over @ space nearly three-fourths of a yard broad, 








where they are edged with lace, and fall on the 
two pleatings at the foot. There is usually a 
seam down the middle of this fan-pleating, and 
the side breadths are curved upward in apron 
style, and sewed in folds to the side seams, where 
they meet the long full back drapery that is wide- 
ly hemmed on the edges, without any lace trim- 
ming. The pretty pleatings around the foot of 
such a skirt are two in number, each six inches 
deep, flatly pressed, with French lace three inches 
wide sewed on half its width above the edge of 
the grenadine; the upper frill laps an inch over 
the lower one, and there is a grenadine knife- 
pleating sewed to the silk foundation skirt at the 
bottom, quite out of sight, but very useful for 
supporting the lace on the flounce above it. The 
grenadine for these pleatings, though used to trim 
armure and satin-striped grenadine, is not striped, 
but is plain like that of the armure stripe. More 
showy black grenadines with puffed paniers are 
made of the feather-striped designs so much used 
by Worth, and are trimmed with feathers of fine- 
ly cut jet wrought like embroidery on Brussels 
net, and with frills of silk Spanish lace that has 
similar feather patterns. 


TRIMMINGS FOR DRESS SKIRTS. 


The correspondents who ask for new sugges- 
tions about trimming the foot of dress skirts are 
advised that the simplest borders are considered 
most stylish, A pretty way of arranging silk or 
satin has two narrow knife-pleated frills at the 
foot, which cover about five or six inches of the 
foundation skirt, and on these as a heading fall 
tiny pleated fans made of the dress skirt cut into 
tabs. These tabs are five inches broad and six 
inches long; they are lined with silk, and inter- 
lined with crinoline lawn, and are caught upward 
in the centre in four or five tiny pleats from the 
bottom to the top of the tab, and after being 
spread out in fan shape, are tacked together at 
the bottom, Another effective and substantial 
trimming for the foot is made of gathered bias 
satin that looks like ruffles, but is really puffs 
lapping half over the puff next below. Three 
of these puffs are used; the two lower ones are 
only three inches deep when finished, while the 
upper one is six inches, and has an erect ruffle 
for the heading made of the upper edge of the 
puff, doubled, and held by two parallel rows of 
shirring. The measurement given here is for 
the completed trimming, and does not allow for 
the doubled edges or for the seams. This trim- 
ming is very effective when two or three shades 
appear in a dress, as each is represented by a 
puff or frill; thus an olive dress with embroid- 
ered salmon figures upon it has the lowest puff 
of dark olive, a lighter olive for that above it, 
while the wide puff at the top is of salmon satin. 


SALMON, SHRIMP, ETC, 


The soft pink shades that have yellow in them, 
such as shrimp and salmon, are among the most 
elegant colors used in millinery, and are notice- 
able in every richly dressed assembly as forming 
the trimming of black, white, and écru bonnets. 
Yellowish straw or the fashionable gold braid 
bonnets have a bunch of salmon artemisias on 
the left side, with some China crape of the same 
shade or a single bow of velvet of this color 
around the crown, Jet bonnets of the smallest 
size have a cluster of salmon ostrich tips low on 
the left side, with clusters of small tightly tied 
bows of faille ribbon on the right, and two pairs 
of narrow strings, one of which is black velvet 
ribbon and the other of salmon faille not an 
inch wide. Manila round hats and the new Eng- 
lish poke bonnets have a panache of salmon fea- 
thers and frills of ficelle lace for their trimming. 


HINTS TO PURCHASERS, 


Merchants who have already placed their or- 
ders for winter goods at the European factories 
say that self-colors will be used in preference to 
figures. In the way of trimmings they announce 
that the reign of embroidery has only just begun, 
and that it will be used next winter in greater 
profusion than at present for trimming woollen 
dresses. Polka dots will be enlarged to great 
balls that resemble embroidery, though they are 
wrought by machinery. These balls are shaded 
with a deep hue like a shadow in the lower part 
of the round figure, and though most often of a 
darker tint than the surface of the dress, are also 
in different shades, contrasting with the dark col- 
or of the ground, The “ plumetis” or feathery 
chenille embroidery introduced this summer in 
nuns’ veiling will also be repeated in camel’s-hair 
and in other woollen fabrics that are not twilled. 

For silks, gros grains and heavy taffetas are 
suggested instead of the satin lustrous goods that 
have been worn during the past three years; the 
latter, however, will by no means go out of fash- 
ion. Taffeta silks are the favorite of the sum- 
mer season with Parisiennes, and will probably 
be in vogue here for the autumn and winter. The 
checked taffeta is preferred by French modistes 
to the twilled Louisines that are so much used 
nere; they are imported in “gingham checks” 
that combine olive, dark red, blue, ete., and aresold 
by fashionable New York modistes for $2 50 to 
$3 50 a yard. The chiné taffeta is also a fa- 
vorite choice at present in Paris, but has not 
found as much favor here as the softer chiné 
Surahs that are shown in dark maroon, green, or 
blue grounds strewn with creamy tea - roses, or 
with pale blue or salmon pink grounds nearly 
covered with a pattern of rose-buds on a blue 
ground, or of forget-me-nots or green leaves on a 
salmon background. About brocades opinions 
differ; they are condemned in advance by some 
merchants, while others, especially those who ca- 
ter to gay tastes, have ordered them at the Lyons 
factories, for their customers who like showy 
things are sure to object to plain colors. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. ConneLLy ; Miss Switzer ; Madame Kenor; 
and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBg, & Co. ; and Lorp 
& Tayzor. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue grave of President ARTHUR’S wife, in Al- 
bany, New York, is embowered with day-lilies, 
myrtle, and roses, but unmarked by a stone. 

—Mrs. Nettie Grant SarToris introduced 
the brick red kid gloves now so much worn in 
Washington. 

—A niece of Mrs. LyptA Marta CHILD is pre- 
paring her papers for publication. 

—Bret Hakrre’s new story of California life, 
Flip, is to be translated into French. 

—Rev. Georee W. Cooke is to prepare the 
reprint of The Dial, which will fill four volumes. 

—While a tallow-chandler in this country, 
GARIBALDI was made a Mason in Tompkins 
Lodge, Staten Island. 

—The only survivor of Dr. Hayves’s arctic ex- 
pedition, Mr. Frank L. Harris, is a janitor of 
the Lowell School, in Boston. 

—Rospert STRAWBRIDGE, the first Methodist 
Episcopal preacher in this country, is to have a 
church built to his memory in Baltimore, the 
pulpit desk being made ofan oak log taken from 
the first meeting-house built by Mr. Straw- 
BRIDGE, in 1764, and a log from the oak-tree un- 
der which he expounded before the meeting- 
house was built has been used for other pulpit 
furniture. 

—The four daughters of Betsy G. TRUELL, 
of Candia, New Hampshire, were the pall-bearers 
at her funeral recently. 

—Six hundred dollars a year was the sum upon 
which the father of Hon. L. P. Morton, our 
Minister to France, a New England clergyman, 
educated a family of six children. 

—The great Californian wheat farmer Dr. 
GLENN has promised his foreman a bonus of ten 
thousand dollars if he raises a million bushels 
of wheat this year on his ranch, 

—Mr. Howe ts is preparing an Ohio romance. 

—It is said that, twenty years before DaRWIN, 
EMERSON was an evolutionist, when he wrote, 

“ Striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through ail the spires of form.” 

—A one-thousand-dollar monument of Water- 
ford granite to the memory of New England’s 
great theologian, JONATHAN EDWARDS, has been 
finished at Hartford, Connecticut, by order of 
Mrs. KirnTLAND. 

—The Congressional Library has been pre- 
sented by Dr. J. M. Toner, of Washington, an 
intimate friend of the librarian, Mr. AINSWORTH 
R. SPOFFORD, with his library of twenty thou- 
sand scientific and historical books and pam- 
phiets, to be known as the Toner Collection. 

—Whien the late Mr. HoRacE Maynarp placed 
a letter “V” on the door of his room at Am- 
herst College, he was questioned and ridiculed 
for four years on the subject; but after he deliv- 
ered the Valedictory his fellow-graduates solved 
the riddle. 

—President Tenney was formally inaugurated 
at Colorado College the other day, which had its 
first Commencement on the occasion, and grad- 
uated two young men. 

—The house of Mr. HamtLton Fish in New 
York stands on ground that was part of the farm 
of old Peter Stuyvesant, his ancestor, which 
has been in the family over two hundred years 
without a deed. 

—Dr. Joun Gray, the late great homeopathist 
physician, resident at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
would never take a fee from anybody with an 
income of less than twenty-five hundred dollars 
a year. 

—During the last few years Miss HUNTINGTON, 
the originator of the movement for teaching do- 
mestic work to poor children, has taught fifty 
persons how to organize and conduct her so- 
called ‘* Kitchen-Gardens.”’ 

—Mr. F. R. NewBo.p, of New York, Is to be 
married this month in Newport to Miss Maup 
LEDYARD, the granddaughter of Lewis Cass. 

—A few years ago Henry VILLARD worked 
for twenty dollars a week on a morning paper, 
Now he is worth nearly half as many millions. 
He is a man of large presence, being more than 
six feet tall and well built; he has an aquiline 
nose, a clear gray eye, dark hair and mustache, 
and a noticeably intellectual face. He is only 
forty-six years old. 

—Mrs. Junius Brutus Bootn, the mother of 
EpwiIy, recently celebrated her eightieth birth- 
day in Philadelphia, 

—The late Professor W1LLIAM B. Rogers, who 
organized the Institute of Technology, was a 
member of the Town and County Club of New- 
port, and was a great favorite there in social and 
literary circles, 

—Miss Harriet PRESTON, the translator of 
Provengal poetry, has become a Roman Catholic. 

—Thegarden beds around the statue of GEORGE 
WASHINGTON in the Boston Public Garden have 
been prepared so that their blaze of color repre- 
sents the Star-spangled Banner and the shield 
of the United States, 

—An intimate associate of GARIBALDI, Mr. G. 
P. MorosIntI, who went with him to China and 
to Italy in the Commonwealth, is now in the serv- 
ice of Jay GouLp. 

—Mr. Joun L. Hayes, of Cambridge, recently 
appointed by the President on the Tariff Com- 
mission, besides being an able lawyer and publi- 
cist, is a wonderful archeologist, and adds to his 
many accomplishments that of being a remark- 
ably skillful carver in wood. His last work of 
the sort was a mirror-frame carved to represent 
the lake by which MILTON’s water-nymph Sa- 
brina sits, every flower and reed and rush men- 
tioned in the lines being carved on the frame, 
and the glass being the water, 

—Madame Mor.accul, the danseuse, retired 
from the stage on the death of her husband, and 
has not yet re-appeared. She bought a farm for 
her parents in Billerica, Massachusetts, some 
time ago, where she has resided a good deal. 
She is said to be a person of irreproachable char- 
acter. 

—Mr. MALLOcK is a nephew of Mr. Froupe. 

—Mrs. MARGARET SILLYMAN is thought to 
have held office longer than any other American 
woman, having been postmistress of Pottsville, 
Pennsylvania, since 1861, holding under six Pre- 
sidents. 

—Professor Bonney and Mr. Epwarp Dove 
are the honorary secretaries of the Darwin Me- 
morial, whose object is to establish a fund asso- 
ciated with his name, the proceeds to be devoted 
to biological science. 

—Mrs. MEIKLEHAM, who wishes to remove 
JEFFERSON’S remains to Washington, says she 
was born in his house, was twelve years old when 
he died, recalls the circumstances of his last ill- 
ness, having assisted in waiting on him, and that 
the objecting great-grandchildren never suw 














him, and have no more knowledge of his wishes 
than the rest of the world has. Nevertheless, 
we hope he will not be taken from Monticello. 

—Nihilists and Internationalists and other se- 
cret-society people might tremble if all sover- 
eigns were as popular as the King and Queen of 
Italy. Driving together one afternoon recently 
in an Open pliaeton, one of the horses fell, and 
they were instantly surrounded by an anxious 
and helpful crowd, eager to see that HUMBERT 
was not hurt, nor MARGHERITA frightened, as- 
sisting the horses, and mending the harness. 

—Two grandsons of GARIBALDI are named 
JOHN BRowN and ABRAHAM LINCOLN; they are 
the children of his daughter Teresita, Gener- 
al CaNnzio’s wife. 

—The ex-Empress Evetnte will not recog- 
nize Prince Victor as her son’s heir until his 
father, Prince Jerome, and his mother, the 
Princess CLOTHILDE, the daughter of Victor 
EMANUEL, are reconciled. The Princess C1Lo- 
THILDE is dévote, and lives in a sort of religious 
retreat apart from ber husband. 

—Lady MonckTon’s new play, The Countess, 
is to have its first representations at Sir Percy 
SHELLEY’s theatre, which is said to be a perfect 
little temple of the drama, although entirely 
private. 

—Sir Jonn Ettis, the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, is a man of ideas and of strong will. He 
has vivacity of manner, although dignified and 
easy at the council-board; he is of medium 
height, with swarthy skin, piercing eyes, and 
iron gray hair. 

—Mr. Burne-Jones has nine pictures in the 
Grosvenor Gallery exhibition. Mr. Ricamonp 
has portraits of Wr_i1AM Morris and Ropert 
BROWNING, painted very vigorously, and Mr. 
Cross has lent F. W. Burton’s portrait of 
George Eliot, which is considered her best like- 
ness. 

—When the Grand Duke ConsTanTINE, going 
through a French exhibition of wax-works, came 
upon the death-bed scene of his brother, the late 
Czar, instead of showing any emotion, he re- 
marked, ** That is he to the life; but there 
should be another aiguillette on his uniform,” 

—The late Lady Cork used to sign herself 
**M. CorK and OrreEry,”’ the latter being one of 
her husband’s titles. Having once ordered some 
pictures by letter, the dealer replied that he 
awaited a remittance, as the house of Cork & 
Orrery was not Known in the trade. She always 
wore at court such immense plumes that the 
wits used to say that she was like a shuttlecock, 
all cork and feathers. 

—The Emperor of Brazil is about to publish 
a book of travels in French, entitled Mes Impres- 
sions de Voyage. 

—The Queen wrote Miss Burke, as well as 
Lady CAVENDISH, a letter of sympathy after her 
telegrams, and the nation is to pay Miss Burks 
a pension of two thousand dollars a year. 

—Dr. Hermes, director of the Berlin Aquari- 
um, invited a select circle of savants to break- 
fast off boa-constrictors’ eggs. The eggs would 
not boil, but scrambled well, and, “ egged on”’ by 
each other, the guests found them eatable, and 
relishing like cow-heel and mashed potatoes, 
The remaining eggs are to be hatched in an in- 
cubator if possible. 

—GLaDys, the beautiful widow of the worth- 
less Earl of Lonsdale, with her jointure of twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars a year, has just married 
a Mr. LuKe WHITE. 

—The King of Spain’s sisters, Dofia Paz and 
Dofia EuLaia, each shows a drawing at the ex- 
hibition of the Society of Painters, at Madrid. 

—Mr. DaRWIN’s successor as foreign honor- 
ary member of the Vienna Academy of Sciences 
is Sir HENRY RawLrnson. 

—Joun Bunyan’s visions never pictured the 
memorial window to be placed in Elstow church 
to his honor. 

—Professor Henry Morey predicts that a 
great intellectual figure will arise in the near 
future. 

—The Queen has consented on parchment to 
let Mr. ASHMEAD BARTLETT call himself names 
as much as he pleases, 

—For his success in the erection of the Eddy- 
stone Light-house the English civil engineer 
DovuaG tas is to be knignted. 

—At last accounts STANLEY had begun to build 
a Belgian station at Stanley Pool, above the Con- 
go Falls. 

—It is said that Octave FerviILuet’s play, 
The Portraits, just brought out in Paris, was 
written years ago at imperial command, both the 
Empress and the Princess METTERNICH appear- 
ing in it at Compiégne frequently. 

—They say in London, concerning the newest 
pianist of all, VLADIMIR PacHMAN, that while 
RUBINSTEIN has the strength of a lion, and 
EssiporF the caressing grace of a cat, PACHMAN 
has the cantabile, the singing power of a bird, 
and of no bird so much as the nightingale, the 
bird of nocturnes. 

—WonrTH dresses some of Madame Tussaup’s 
figures, and the Princess of Wales stood for the 
figure and dress of one recently erected. 

—BastTien LEPAGE, the French artist, has been 
showing other artists how to make cheap frames 
for their pictures by taking the branch of a tree, 
nailing it on the wood, pressing it into shape, 
gumming down the leaves, and gilding the 
whole, at a cost of shillings for louis-d’ ors. 

—When some artists went abroad in the Bel- 
genland, of the Red Star Line, last summer, they 
spent their time decorating the cabin. CHASE 
made a portrait of the captain on one of the 
panels, DENMAN covered the centre of the ceil- 
ing with flowers, BecKWITH painted a charming 
figure on another panel, and others are equally 
well represented. 

—In her endeavors to eliminate from her 
clothing all products which involve the death 
of animals, Mrs. ANNE KinGsForD found great 
difficulty in procuring vegetable boots, but a 
cobbler of Regent Street succeeded in making 
some which look exactly like leather. 

—The ancestral honors of the Mepict family 
are now in the hands of a hardware merchant of 
Florence, it is reported; and the man who is 
thouglit to be the last of the SCALIGER race has 
died in a lodging over a green-grocer’s shop at 
Verona, having made his living, while he lived, 
over a last. 

—By refusing to prepare special forms of 
prayer for rain, the Bishop of Melbourne made 
quite a disturbance in the colony, some people 
declaring that he is vexed because the colonial 
government did not favorably consider his 
scheme of a general irrigation system, while be 
takes the ground that prayer should beg for 
spiritual rather than material benefits, 
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A CONCEIT OF PRECIOUS 
STONES. 
Nay, woo me not with chrysolite ; 
Thy diamonds and thy rubies spare; 
But when to thee my troth I plight, 
Let sapphires be the stones I wear. 


Though bright the opal’s changing hue, 
Tis said it changing love may mean; 
And jealousy lies hid from view 
Deep in the emerald’s heart of green. 


Pearls tell of tears; the amethyst 

Of widowed youth and lonely days; 
Turquoise and topaz close the list— 

No need have they of blame or praise. 


But sapphires, lucent as the sky 

And sea that girds my Southern land— 
Color of truth and loyalty— 

Are fitting gifts for lover’s hand. 


Then, if thou wilt a token bring 
Ry which thy fealty to swear, 

Let sapphires circle round thy ring— 
Let sapphires be the stones I wear! 





Floral Designs for Doyleys, etc. 
See illustrations on page 420. 

FHVHESE pretty doyleys, working patterns of 

which are given, from the South Kensington 
Royal School of Art Needle-Work, comprise the 
buttercup, celandine, wild rose, aster, yellow jas- 
mine, and honeysuckle, and are the brothers and 
sisters of the half-dozen already published in 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. XV. They should be most ex- 
quisitely and delicately worked and colored—stem 
and satin stitch of the very finest and smoothest, 
and pale greens, golden, and pale pink silks. Re- 
member that the very finest work should be right- 
ly expended on these, placed as they are in a 
most conspicuous position at the close of a repast, 
just when one begins to be critical, and when 
every appointment of the table should be able to 
issue triumphant from the closest scrutiny. 


Conventional Design. 

See illustration on page 421. 
NHIS design, from the New York Decorative 
Art Society, is suitable for bureau and table 
scarfs, chair backs, etc. It can be worked in out- 
line or solid embroidery, according to taste. This 
design on pongee for a chair back is worked in 
shades of reds or peacock blue silks for the flow- 
ers, and olive silks for the leaves. The round part 
of the flower is worked solid in the lightest shade 
of silk used, and crossed with the darker silk. On 
the ends of a table scarf the design would look 
well worked solid in shades of silk that would 
harmonize with the background used, and the en- 
tire pattern outlined in gold thread. The bands 
for the ends of a scarf on satine, stamped, com- 
menced, with silks to finish, can be bought at the 

New York Society of Decorative Art for $5 50. 





BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 
By KATHARINE R. LOCKWOOD. 


OLONEL SAM MAYNADIER, being pushed 
C to the wall, had just concluded a sale with 
Simon Wolf, of Mississippi, of twelve of his most 
valuable slaves. The Colonel and the slave-deal- 
er had strolled through the negro quarters of the 
Maynadier plantation in order to see and appraise 
the human wares. Returning to the piazza that 
ran around the spacious, airy homestead, the Col- 
onel said, in a depressed tone of voice: “ That’s 
eleven. I don’t know where that boy Jim is. 
He makes twelve.” 

At that moment a man leading a horse appear- 
ed from the direction of the stable. “There he 
is now,” the Colonel said, contracting his near- 
sighted eyes. He looked sad and miserable, but 
there was no help for the step he was about to 
take. Turning to a small servant standing by: 
“Tell your young mistress her horse is ready.” 

A girl, low-browed, dark-eved, with a certain 
air of imperiousness about her, into which was 
thrown at this moment a strong suggestion of 
disapprobation of her father’s companion, came 
out of the house, and bestowing the faintest pos- 
sible recognition upon Wolf, stepped down to the 
horse-block, where Jim stood holding her thor- 
ough-bred black mare. 

She hesitated, looked about her with an uncer- 
tain, lowering gaze, then came up the steps again, 
and stood in front of her father, handling her rid- 
ing-whip with a certain touch of menace. “I 
heard you say, ‘Then there’s Jim.’ Is Jim to be 
sold too?” 

There was an uncertainty and a hesitation 
about everything her father did or said; but he 
replied “ Yes” for all that. 

“JT suppose you never told this—gentleman of 
the condition ?” 

“ No—not yet.” 

With a deepening frown: “Shall I—may I— 
tell him ?” 

Shifting uneasily: “Certainly.” 

“My grandfather died only four years ago. 
Jim was his slave until then. Grandfather left 
an express stipulation in his will that Jim was to 
be set free at the age of twenty-one. He is nine- 
teen years old now; so that, in point of fact, we 
can only sell his services for two years, The pa- 
pers for selling him must be made out accord- 
ingly.” 

She raised her voice slightly. 
hear? Did you hear all I said?” 

The man at her horse’s head replied, submis- 
sively, * Yes, missy.” 

She continued ; “I feel aspecial interest in the 
boy, a8 it was on my account my grandfather 
freed him. He saved me from drowning when I 
was a baby, and he little more than a baby.” 

“Yes,” assented her father, “‘ Miss Maynadier 
had wandered away from her nurse, and waded 


“Jim, do you 





into the creek, where she was up to her eyes in 
water, when Jim heard her screaming, and suc- 
ceeded in fishing her out: he could swim, you 
see. Seven years old she was, and heten.” Then, 
lowering his voice: “ He’s a regular athlete, that 
fellow. Always has been. Strong as an ox.” 

“Then it is distinctly understood, is it ?” reit- 
erated Miss Maynadier, fixing first Wolf’s furtive 
eyes, then her father’s wandering glance. 

“Yes, miss,” Wolf said, smoothly. 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said the Colonel. , By- 
the-bye, he had been a lieutenant in the Mexican 
war, and had been gaining rank, if not fame, ever 
since, 

Miss Maynadier put her little foot into Jim’s 
great hand, was swung lightly into her saddle, 
and cantered briskly down the avenue, unattend- 
ed. She had a fancy for solitude—a curious fan- 
ey in a girl of sixteen. 

“Come here, Jim,” said Colonel Maynadier to 
the tall black fellow who stood gazing after her. 
Jim turned and approached, standing at the foot 
of the steps, holding his big straw hat in his hand, 

He would have made a splendid model for a 
bronze Hercules. He was grandly made, and he 
stocd with a consummate self-poise on his naked 
black feet, which recalled the training of a classic 
arena, His head was African, but of a tribe boast- 
ing greater intellectual development than the av- 
erage negro. His brow was prominent, his eyes 
set rather deep in his head, his jaw square and 
massive. He fixed his gaze always upon the per- 
son addressing him, with an expression that was 
half earnest, half appealing, as though he longed 
to understand what you had to say, and would 
take it very kindly of you if you would help him 
out. 

“ Jim’s a good boy, Mr. Wolf,” Colonel Mayna- 
dier repeated. “I should never think of parting 
with him except for certain reasons—certain rea- 
sons. In point of fact, as my daughter has stated 
the case, I am only hiring him out to you for two 
years’ time.” 

“ An’ den you'll see me back, ob coose, Mas’r 
Sam,” said the “boy,” so stolidly and in such 
even tones as the bronze statue he resembled 
might have used. 

“Yes, ves,” said Mas’r Sam. But he sighed. 

When Sydney Maynadier came down to break- 
fast the next morning she was greeted on all 
sides by signs of woe. Mas’r Wolf had gone, and 
with him twelve men and women, who left behind 
those who mourned them not loudly, but deeply. 
Sydney herself burst into tears. Her father 
pushed back his chair, and left the table abrupt- 
ly. He considered himself the slave of circum- 
stances, the victim of adverse fate. He meant 
well by every one, and yet somehow he was al- 
ways at cross-purposes with some one or other, 
Perhaps because he would play his game of drink- 
ing, or of gambling, or of horse-racing, as the case 
might be, and somebody else was always having 
to pay for the candle, as to-day, for instance, the 
twelve poor souls who marched off with Wolf 
the trader. 

Jim was sold in a remote corner of a Southern 
State. He fared well from the start. It was 
worth his owner’s while to take good care of such 
a capable negro. He settled down in his new 
home to two trades bearing a fantastic resem- 
blance to each other—cobbling and blacksmith- 
ing. The latter was better suited to his splendid 
physical proportions ; but he was very popular at 
his other craft, and he finally even learned to 
make the slippers of the ladies of the place. 

So two years went by. Jim had a profound 
faith in God and man. He had no doubt at all 
that when the two years were out, somebody— 
Mas’r Sam, Mas’r Wolf, young missy—would ap- 
pear and see to his going free. But nothing of 
the kind happened. On the contrary, his new 
owners, a gay young married pair, becoming more 
and more accustomed to-his docility and obedi- 
ence, made more and more demands upon him. 
Then he went to them with his story. Mas’r Tom 
Waring laughed in his face, pleasantly but final- 
ly. “Bless you, Jim, you don’t expect me to 
swallow such a cock-and-bull story as that, do 
you? Those Maynadiers were afraid you would 
make a row, and so they dropped that bit of 
cheese; don’t you see ?” 

“It war young missy,” asserted Jim. “She 
knew what she war talking about, ob coose.” 

“Pshaw! go back to your work, Jim. 


No 
more of this.” , 


And in fact Mr. Waring was convinced that - 


Jim was improvising. Wolf had kept his own 
counsel, and Jim’s master had paid the full price 
for his valuable slave, Jim could not write; he 
never saw any one but his fellow-slaves. There 
was nothing for him to do but to bide his time. 
Hlis serene faith rallied. God would never fail 
him, nor forsake him. Young missy would see 
that her grandfather’s will was carried out. So 
he toiled on for three or four years. Then a 
brother of Mrs. Waring’s came to the plantation 
on a visit, and seeing Jim, took a fancy to sketch 
him. In this way Jim made a friend, 

Roger Lyon sketched him in various attitudes 
—at the forge, at his cobbler’s bench, erect with 
his arms folded. He was young and enthusiast- 
ic; he dreamed of making a fresh departure in 
art; no more hackneyed themes for him, but 
American subjects treated by an American paint- 
er. The world was all before him where to 
choose. 

In the course of the sittings Jim gave him (or 
rather which he helped himself to) he learned 
Jim’s story. “On’y don’t tell mas’r an’ mistis,” 
said Jim. “T has tole ’em, an’ dey don’ blebe 
me. But ef yer cud git word ter my young mis- 
sy, she cud bust de bars asunder. Miss Sydney 
Maynadier, De Towers, Fauquier County, Vargin- 
ny. Dat’s whar her lib at,” 

Roger Lyon’s heart was touched by this gladi- 
ator in bonds. He inquired into the geography 
of Fauquier County, and ascertained that The 
Towers—a decayed place of note—was near a 
fashionable watering-place, where the gentry of 





the region congregated to roll ten-pins, drink sul- 
phur water, gossip, and flirt. Roger decided to 
stop at these springs on his way home, and con- 
trive an acquaintance with the Maynadiers while 
there. 

Luck favored him, or rather Jim’s good angel. 
The day after his arrival at the place he strolled 
down a beautiful avenue of trees to the spring. 
White cabins gleamed here and there through 
other trees growing in a grove. Forth from one 
of these cabins stepped two maidens, reaching 
the spring when he did. 

“T love this old place,” one girl said, drinking 
her tumbler of sulphur water. “TI like to fancy 
it as it was a hundred years ago: these cabins, 
or others like them; the same old hotel ; coaches 
and six coming and going; hooped and powdered 
ladies walking about with powdered and knee- 
buckled gentlemen.” 

The speaker used great animation. She was 
tall and slight, low-browed, dark-haired, attired in 
a riding-habit. 

A young man came rapidly down the avenue. 
“‘Miss Sydney Maynadier,” he cried, “I saw your 
mare tied at the hotel, and I hurried down to find 
her rider, Did you come over from The Towers 
alone ?” 

“T did.” 

There was a sudden diversion. Roger recog- 
nized the latest arrival as an old college chum, 
George Dallas, and resumed the acquaintance 
heartily. Mr. Dallas, in turn, presented him to 
Miss Maynadier and her friend Miss Sinclair. 
Roger cultivated Miss Maynadier’s acquaintance 
eagerly—so eagerly that Miss Sinclair stared a 
little. She had pretty blue eyes, and had rather 
a habit of staring—in consequence, as some peo- 
ple said. 

Before Miss Maynadier returned home, Roger 
had secured an invitation to call at The Towers. 
The next day he did so in company of Dallas. 
After that the acquaintance made winged prog- 
ress. Colonel Maynadier took rather a liking 
to Roger (he never quite gave his heart to any 
one), and Roger was somehow attracted, in spite 
of himself, by his shuffling, uncertain, near-sighted 
host. Miss Maynadier, it transpired, had a par- 
ticular fancy for artists, and was doubly gracious 
to Roger on discovering that he was one. One 
day Roger showed her his sketches. It thus 
came about quite naturally that he told her about 
poor Jim while-showing her the different studies 
he had made of her old friend. Sydney was thor- 
oughly shocked. 

“Of course it was that Wolf,” she said, slowly. 
“ He played us all false. But it must be seen to. 
My grandfather gave his word”—with a toss of 
her handsome little thorough-bred head. 

The matter was seen to, Sydney undertaking to 
see it through herself. She insisted upon enga- 
ging the services of a lawyer to track the Wolf to 
his lair, and force him to make restitution. Her 
father grumbled a good deal, but Sydney held to 
her point, and when her father undertook to say 
that the negro was not worth the trouble and the 
lawyer’s fees, she would retort proudly that the 
honor of a gentleman was worth the trouble and 
the money ten times over. In the end Wolf was 
compelled to disgorge the papers certifying to the 
facts in Jim’s case which had been intrusted to 
him, and also the money, over and above the two 
years’ bondage stipulated in the terms of the 
original sale with Colonel Maynadier, which had 
been paid him by Mr. Waring. Wolf fumed and 
cursed, and endeavored to show that he had made 
a bad bargain of it altogether with Colonel May- 
nadver, and that one of the other slaves had died 
on his hands; but no one listened to him, and he 
was treated as one beneath contempt. 

As soon as the affair was satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, Roger was empowered to bear the good 
news to Jim, having meanwhile been vibrating 
for two or three months between his home in Ma- 
ryland and Fauquier County, It happened op- 
portunely that he was going to spend Christmas 
at his sister’s—Mrs. Waring’s. 

He arrived at his sister’s on the morning of 
Christmas-eve. He told his tale, with the corrob- 
oration of the documentary evidence with which 
he came armed, and to his relief found that his 
embassage was more cordially received than he 
had-expected. Tom Waring suppressed his dis- 
gust at the loss of so valuable a servant, and his 
sister‘went even further, She was sympathetic 
and interested. ‘“ Let me go with you to tell him, 
Roger,” she cried, starting up. “I want to hear 
what he says.” 

But Jim said very little when Roger did his 
tale unfold. He was heeling a little slipper for 
his mistress, which he laid down while he listen- 
ed intently. “Ob coose,’ he remarked, when 
Roger paused, “young missy done gib me her 
word,” Then, after a pause: ‘So, I’s free? Ikin 
go back to my white people ?” 

“ And you’re not a bit sorry to leave us?” put 
in Mrs. Waring, with smiling jealousy. 

Jim waived the question. ‘I has done finish- 
ed yer slipper, missy ;” and he laid it on a table 
beside him. “My! ain’t it small? It’s so little 
you kin hardly see it.” 

The compliment completely mollified Mrs. 
Waring. Roger put the slipper in his pocket, 
and the two walked off Iaughing. 

Later, Jim ‘sought Roger gravely, as he was 
walking up and down the piazza smoking. “I 
cud hardly discreen what yer said ter me dis 
mornin’,” he began, studying Roger’s counte- 
nance intently meanwhiie, according to his wont. 
“ An’ I suttinly slighted yer, Mas’r Roger, on de 
p’int ob my humble thanks ter yer. But my feel- 
in’s is permeal. I is not one as forgits, an’ I 
knows I has you an’ de young missy to thank 
fur it all.” 

“Jim,” returned Roger, heartily, “I am more 
than repaid already.” 

Jim eyed him curiously. ‘“ Does yer spec ter 
see de young missy soon agin, sah ?” 

Roger laughed a trifle bashfully. 


“Well, yes, 
Jim, I do. 


Come, I’ll let you into a secret, 





There’s to be a wedding at The Towers in the 
course of the next six months. Miss Sydney is 
to be the bride and I am to be the groom.” 

Jim displayed his white teeth with silent lib- 
erality. ‘You an’ de young missy!” he said. 
“It’s too good ter be true.” Roger stood con- 
templating the bright December moon, smoking 
placidly meanwhile, and Jim stood contemplating 
Roger. ‘“ Mebbe,” he said, finally, “one of dese 
days I kin sarve you in some way. I stan’s ready 
ter doit. I is black, but I is punctooal.” 

By which he meant reliable. _ Roger understood, 
and nodded assent. “That's all right,” he re- 
turned, “Good luck to you, Jim! I have a 
strong impression you deserve your freedom.” 

“ Bress you, sah!” responded Jim, and went. 

Within the next six months were crowded the 
beginning of the war of the rebellion, the death 
at the head of his regiment of Colonel Mayna- 
dier, the burning of The Towers by a raiding 
party, and the utter wreck of the Maynadier 
fortunes, so nearly wrecked already that the for- 
tunes of war merely hastened the melancholy ca- 
tastrophe. Sydney Maynadier, now Sydney Lyon, 
was cut suddenly adrift from the scenes of her 
girlhood. Her husband threw himself into the 
cause of the Confederacy, and during the four 
years of the struggle painted no pictures, dream- 
ed no poet's dreams, was simply utterly absorbed 
in the life-and-death struggle in which his coun- 
try was engaged. When the war was over and 
his cause was lost, in the first shock of disap- 
pointment life seemed hardly worth living—the 
bread of the conquered very bitter bread indeed. 
But his wife was the very woman to raise him 
from the gloom of this mood, She was that un- 
heroic figure, a woman without politics and with- 
out patriotism; but she adored her husband, and 
her country was her own fireside. Her husband 
and her two babies were still hers, and she re- 
joiced, although thrones were shaken (in a fig- 
ure), and she was beggared (literally). 

Roger took up his art again, as a trade, he said, 
scornfully at first, although gradually the old zest 
and the old love came back to him. One of the 
few men of means left in the South stepped for- 
ward now, took him by the hand, and proposed to 
send him to Europe for a course of study. It* 
was literally the only alternative. His patron 
ordered two or three pictures on the condition 
that they should be painted in Paris. Nothing 
else offered itself. Sydney urged her husband to 
go. She would take her babies and go and set- 
tle down during her husband’s absence near her 
old Virginia home, where living was cheap and 
the climate was perfect. Roger’s friend gener- 
ously advanced half the price of the first picture, 
and on this Sydney established herself at house- 
keeping in a tiny cottage about a mile from the 
springs we have already described. This resort 
had fallen into decay (the devastation of a war of 
four years corresponding to a generation’s wear 
and tear), but had been “ restored” by an enter- 
prising company. Sydney came here alone: ev- 
ery penny must be economized. Knowing the 
place and the people as she did, she had no trou- 
ble in finding a shelter for herself and her ba- 
bies, Sydney was satisfied that it would be easier 
here than anywhere else to keep body and soul 
together, either until she could join Roger or he 
could return to her, 

The day after she arrived at her old home there 
came a knock at the door, and when she opened 
it, a baby in her arms, another clinging to her 
skirts, there stood her old friend Jim, as tall, as 
big, as grave, as of yore. “Jim!” she cried, put- 
ting down her baby on the floor, and giving him 
both her hands. 

“T’s a waiter at de new Springs Hotel dey has 
built,” he said, indicating a flaring brick structure 
on an eminence visible in the distance. “I heerd 
you was yar, an’ I come ober as soon’s I done gib 
my white ladies deir breakfasts. I heerd Mas’r 
Roger dun gwine ter Europe fur done graduate his 
eddication. So I come ter say I’s boun’ ter take 
care ob yer while he’s ’way.” 

Sydney sighed, gazed at the familiar face, cried 
briefly, then began to ply him with questions. 
She elicited from him that he had chiefly made 
and mended shoes of leather and iron since they 
had parted. At odd times he had studied. She 
gathered that he had contrived to graduate his 
own education in this way. Last winter he had 
taught a colored school in the neighborhood. This 
summer he was “ waiting” at the Springs Hotel, 
because this paid better than his original trade. 
In winter he would go back to his teaching. 

His whole soul went out to Sydney and her 
babies. Every day he would come to see them, 
every day he would plan some way of helping 
Sydney. He was always there—early in the morn- 
ing, late at night, between meals, “I b’longs ter 
you an’ yours,” he said to Sydney, seriously. “ You 
set me free from de bonds ob slavery, but no one 
cud set me free from de bonds ob love.” He had 
no other ties, by-the-way; he had never married, 
and he had been an orphan ever since Sydney 
could remember, 

The winter set in early that year, and was un- 
usually severe. Sydney fell ill of a lingering 
rheumatic fever. Jim would have given up his 
school, and devoted himself to her service alto- 
gether, had it not been that he wanted to spend 
his earnings on her; and, indeed, had he not had 
this money, Sydney might have died of sheer neg- 
lect. But as it was, she made a hard fight for 
life, and there were times when it seemed to her 
that her strength would not hold out to fight the 
battle of life. Meantime she had few, and those 
few very gloomy, letters from Roger. He had 
been ill himself; his expenses had been heavy; 
he despaired of ever being on his feet again. 

It was that darkest hour, which is just before 
the dawn, and through it Jim was the very faith- 
fulest and most devoted of friends. He nursed 
the baby; he carried the little gir. out walking; 
he paid a woman to take care of Sydney; he 
never once or wearied. Finally the day 


broke, One evening as Sydney lay watching the 
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sunset, and wondering how many more she would 
see on earth, Roger suddenly appeared, and if joy 
could kill, she would then and there have loosened 
her slight hold on life. But joy does’ not kill, 
and instead, fresh strength came into her feeble 
pulses, and a miraculous new energy into her 
heart. A stroke of good fortune had befallen 
Roger, and he had hurried home, calculating that 
he could tell his tale as soon in person as by let- 
ter. He had sold one of his pictures at a good 
price to a wealthy Englishman, and had an order 
for another. He had apparently struck the royal 
road to success, the existence of which some peo- 
ple doubt. 

He did not come too late, although for a week 
or so it almost seemed as though Sydney had no 
strength left to live. But after that she recover- 
ed rapidly, and when Roger went back to Paris, 
and later to Italy, she returned with him. He is 
a prosperous painter now, and is so fortunate 
as to be enabled to be true to his ideals and be a 
bread-winner at the same time. “I want above 
all things to be an American painter,” he tells 
his wife—* American in theme and motive, but 
borrowing the secrets of coloring and treatment 
from the old schools in the home of art—Italy.” 

It will occur to you that there would be but 
little in common between the humble hero of our 
tale, Jim, and such aspirations. Nevertheless, he 
understood them vaguely, and gloried in them 
when he overheard Roger expanding on the sub- 
ject to Sydney. His faith in Roger was bound- 
less, and when Roger and Sydney were gone, their 
letters to him filled his life as he pursued his 
checkered career in “ole Varginny,” waiting in 
summer, teaching in winter, with occasional vari- 
ations of cobbling and blacksmithing. (By-the- 


way, his pronunciation never improved, in spite 
of his occasional intellectual pursuits. ) 

When he shook hands with Roger for good-by, 
he said, as though he were pronouncing a bene- 





De chillens ob sech a good man an’ sech a good 
lady is boun’ neber ter be onhappy. Ob coose.” 





SUGGESTIONS FOR SHOPPING. 
T is a received axiom that, in New York, buyers 
can get anything they want if they have the 
money to pay for it. But let a person want any 
definite thing very much—say a certain piece of 
furniture, or a watch of moderate price that can 
be relied upon to keep good time—and she will 
find how really incomplete is our organization of 
trade. Unless the article is one largely adver- 
tised, and the best dealers not above advertising, 
the buyer has no means of ascertaining precisely 
where to go. And if she be a stranger in the 
city, the great distances and the uncertain local- 
ities increase the perplexity, so that after all she 
buys with an undefined sense of dissatisfaction, 
and a feeling that she might have had a better 
choice or paid a more reasonable price in some 
other ware-room, 

A lady before going to purchase an article 
should know which stores: have a reputation for 
cheapness, and which for quality, and which make 
a specialty of the merchandise she wants. Trade 
is not certainly specialized here, as it is in some 
European cities, but still there are firms that 
either from whim, taste, or accident have been 
led to pay more attention to some one thing than 
to any other; for instance, there is a store known 
to experts as the place for lace, but the public in 
general are not experts, and it is a pity that no 
Purchaser's Guide, as reliable as Murray's Guide 
and as far above bribery or “ advertising,” does 
not bridge the break between buyer and seller. 
Wanting it, the latter often misses his market, 
and the former has to put up with something not 
cordially approved of. 

But it is an excellent rule, in searching for any- 
thing in particular, not to go to the general stores 
for it. Not because they necessarily sell articles 
of inferior quality—though of course they cater to 
catch the popular taste—but because where they 
keep all kinds of merchandise it is quite impossible 
they should have a large variety of any one kind, 
If a lady goes to buy a watch in a store where 
dry-goods, boots and shoes, books, china, silver- 
ware, and jewelry are all sold under one roof, it 
is evident. there can not be more than a few va- 
rieties of any one thing, and these, perhaps, are 
neither of the best quality nor the newest pat- 
terns. As a rule, the nearer she can get to the 
specialist, the more satisfactory her purchase 
will be. 

But even specialists are to be distinguished. 
One sells on a fashionable street, and has by his 
mercantile enterprise and taste acquired a high 
reputation. Very likely he asks about forty per 
cent. more than his rivals. He calmly declines 
to discuss prices, and with a touch of haughtiness 
observes that “perhaps she does not understand 
the superiority of his goods.” Now if the buyer 
is rich, and wants perfection of quality and style, 
and is yet really ignorant of the goods herself, 
such a tradesman may answer her purpose ex- 
cellently well, and she will not grudge paying for 
a comfortable certainty that she has got the very 
best the market can afford. 

There is another kind of specialist, who boasts— 
and boasts truthfully—that he never sends a sec- 
ond-rate article out of his store. The trouble 
with such men is that their taste in time is apt 
to become cramped and spoiled. They get a pas- 
sion for solid ugliness, and sacrifice everything to 
it. -The excellences of their articles, though gen- 
uine, are often imperceptible, and the buyer event- 
‘ually wearies of a purchase which has only its 
‘intrinsic worth to recommend it. English spe- 
cialists are particularly prone to sacrifice beauty 
to superexcellences. 

'A-third kind of specialist sells both good and 
poor .articles. He recommends the -good, but 
Jeaves the choice entirely with the buyer. If the 
buyer can rely on her own judgment, and knows 





clearly what she wants, this is the best of all 
dealers. 

Again, great differences in prices arise from 
various causes that are worth considering before 
a day’s shopping. First, there is the quality of 
the goods.» Durability is always costly, and not 
always desirable. People now do not so much 
eare to buy silks, laces, and jewelry, or even fur- 
niture, that they can not wear out. Some trades- 
men will not understand that goods are not al- 
ways the better for being able to last a lifetime, 
when perhaps, the buyer looks forward no fur- 
ther than the next season. In such case the 
dealer who prides himself upon the intrinsic excel- 
lence of his goods would only be an aggravation. 

Prices differ greatly according to locality. 
Those dealers who sell in ultra-fashionable streets 
pay exorbitant rents, and must of necessity charge 
exorbitant prices. 

Dealers often charge for their reputation and 
ability. A piece of silver-ware from a certain 
house, a bonnet from a certain milliner, carries 
a warranty of taste and excellence with it. It 
is fair enough that people pay for such assur- 
ance; only if the lady herself happens to be a 
good judge of the article she wants, it is useless 
to pay for some one else’s judgment. Then, 
again, not only excellence but “ style” commands 
a positive value, and “style” extends to streets 
as well as to people. 

“T saw a costume like that, madame, on 
Avenue, for ten dollars less than your charge,” 
said a lady to a Fifth Avenue modiste. 

“ Excuse me, madame,” was the positive reply ; 
“you must have been mistaken. You could 
hardly have seen this style on Avenue ; it 
would be useless to offer it there.” 








REQUISITES FOR SHOPPING. 


For really clever and satisfactory shopping 
three individual characteristics are needed. First 
of all is callousness, If a lady does not set out 
with a determination to be perfectly callous, she 
will make a failure of her shopping. She must 
be determined to resist the urging of a clever 
saleswoman or clerk, or she will be sure to buy 
some article with which she is not thoroughly 
satisfied. This is the root of the matter. La- 
dies are naturally callous buyers in comparison 
with men, for a man’s dislike to leave a store in 
which he has given trouble without buying is a 
notorious weakness, justly visited with woman’s 
contempt. 

For when men are buying in trade, no woman 
can equal them in inquisitiveness and particular- 
ity. They put the goods under the microscope, 
they look over hundreds of samples, they ask 
worrying questions without end, and then refuse 
to buy, without a pang. Has not a lady just as 
much right to be particular about the silk she 
buys, or the bonnet which is to form so essential 
a part of her comfort and beauty? No sarcasm 
about women’s ways is so unjust as the wearily 
oft repeated one of her tiresomeness to poor clerks 
and saleswomen. It is a tradesman’s business to 
sell, his goods are there to be examined, and if he 
has not got the thing a lady desires, he may in- 
deed be disappointed, but he has no right to be 
annoyed or to feel himself aggrieved. If any- 
body is in fault, he is the person. No lady ought 
to have any scruple about declining the thing she 
does not need; and as for looking over a coun- 
terful of goods, they are there to be looked over, 
and it is all in the salesman’s day’s work to show 
them. 

Secondly, in shopping it is necessary to have a 
clear idea, if possible, of what you want, and then 
patiently look for it. Patience, next to callous- 
ness, is of great importance. If you are not pa- 
tient in shopping, it will be impossible to defeat 
the trick no dealer can resist trying on every fresh 
customer—that of putting forward his most un- 
salable and inferior goods first. As a rule, it is 
well to be dissatisfied with the first goods shown 
you. Rather than suffer a buyer to leave the 
store, he will produce his reserve and choice 
articles, It is well you should see all before you 
select. 

If the merchant is one with whom you are ac- 
customed to deal, and he has not the thing you 
want, he will very probably offer to “ get it for 
you.” Never, on any account, accept the offer. 
He can not see into your mind; he only half un- 
derstands your description, and disappointment 
and mutual dissatisfaction are sure to be the result. 

If you have proved a certain clerk patient and 
obliging, wait, if necessary, for his or her services ; 
the compliment will help you. 

The passion for bargain-hunting is a familiar 
psychological phenomenon. The rich and culti- 
vated are as apt to show it as the vulgar. They 
take long rides and incur discomfort and fatigue 
to gratify this curious taste, and are never so hap- 
py as when returning home laden with the spoils 
of their cleverness and importunities. But as 
soon as bargaining becomes a fixed idea, it is fol- 
lowed with little prudence or calculation. A per- 
son anxious to secure a bargain is a person in the 
very mood to be imposed upon, and the trades- 
man who bewails his weakness to the lady who 
has relentlessly beaten him down generally has 
a quiet laugh at her simplicity when she has left 
the store. 

DANGERS OF SHOPPING. 


The first danger is a physical one. It is no 
light strain upon a woman’s stock of health and 
strength to remain for hours in the atmosphere 
of a show-room ; to force herself through throngs 
of rival purchasers; to have no support but the 
meagre bodily rest of a stool. If ladies are go- 
ing from store to store, the danger is increased 
by the constant passing from a liot atmosphere 
to a cold one; and it is only necessary to add fa- 
tigue to have all the conditions necessary to bring 
on an acute form of pneumonia. Ladies, in win- 
ter shopping especially, should remember these 
circumstances, and provide as far as possible for 
them. 





The second danger is a moral one. Any lady 
who goes out for the luxury of promiscuous shop- 
ping does so at the risk of being looked after as 
a very probable thief. Houses of world-wide 
fame admit that they suspect everybody, and at 
stores of a cheap and popular character charges 
of shop-lifting are terribly common, and often 
frightfully unjust. But when a store-keeper ad- 
vertises that he is selling his goods at a discount 
of thirty-five per cent. off manufacturers’ prices, 
he is either guilty of deliberate falsification or of 
fraud, or he is robbing some manufacturer. He 
invites purchasers to be his accomplices, and 
honorable ladies avoid such places as they would 
the small-pox. But if a lady will go, the risk she 
runs is that she is looked after as a shop-lifter. 
Shop-lifters are the natural result of selling at 
“ruinous sacrifice”; and if a lady will buy goods 
at half price, perfectly aware that they have been 
or that they pretend to be stolen from the manu- 
facturer, there is no wonder the seller thinks she 
would also steal it. The morality and decency 
of such stores are low, and the false charges of 
shop-lifting with which we are familiar should 
teach ladies what perils environ those who dare 
shopping in such places. 

A kind of false economy leads many ladies to 
shop at cheap stores. Some are irresistibly at- 
tracted to places where articles are marked ninety- 
nine cents instead of a dollar. This saving of a 
cent seems to be a peculiarly feminine economy. 
In no store for gentlemen’s clothing are goods 
marked in this way. Here is a case in point. A 
lady could buy a certain article on Broadway for 
a dollar, but then at Z’s store it could be bought 
for ninety-six cents. Sothe car was taken, and in 
reality ten cents was paid to save four. Nor was 
this all. Z’s store has an admirable restaurant. 
The lady met there three or four friends, and a 
cozy lunch was the result. In the end she would 
have saved a dollar and a half had she bought 
the article on Broadway. It is not every husband 
who can say with John Gilpin: 

“When he kissed his loving wife, 
O’erjoyed was he to find 
That though on shopping she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind.” 





The English Poke Bonnet. 
See illustration on front page. 

MP\HE English poke bonnet has a new close 

brim that is very becoming to young and 
piquant faces. The model illustrated is of ficelle 
(flax gray) straw, with ficelle lace gathered on the 
brim outside and inside alike. A shower of 
English garden flowers is the trimming, the yel- 
low gillyflowers, pansies, and violets being clus- 
tered together. Similar bonnets are made of 
black straw, with écru lace and daisies. 





THE LIFE-BOAT. 
See illustration on page 425. 

rT HE Life-boat Service was not thoroughly or- 

ganized till 1871. In its present improved 
condition it embraces in its system one hundred 
and fifty-one stations, each supplied with life- 
boats and all the latest apparatus for communi- 
cating with wrecks. From each of these stations 
a patrol of two men sets out, one'taking his course 
to the left, the other to the right, till they meet 
the patrols from the next stations. When a wreck 
is discovered, the patrolman burns a light to ad- 
vise the ship in peril that succor is near, and to 
give the alarm to his comrades. Such is the task 
of our life-boat men on the low New Jersey shore, 
where so many gallant vessels have met their 
doom. The night is dark, the wind blowing strong 
on shore, when the watcher sees the flash of a 
gun or the glare of a rocket. A ship is in dan- 
ger. If she is near enough to be reached by a 
projectile, a line is thrown over her, and her pas- 
sengers are landed in a life-car; if she is too far 
out to sea, the life-boat must be sent to meet her. 
Sturdy men are those who form her crew, with 
stout hearts, strong arms, and a thorough know- 
ledge of the moods of the sea when tempests 
toss it. It is often the case that it is easier to 
reach the ship than to return. In the first place, 
because it is easier to face a storm than to run 
before it; in the next, because the returning boat 
is often crowded with those it has rescued. Va- 
rious have been the designs for life-boats ; but, as 
Lieutenant Forbes says in his essay on the sub- 
ject, “‘ Beaches differ as much as roads: some 
are steep, and with little current ; some with cross 
currents ; some shoal and regular ; some intersect- 
ed by bars and gullies.” Thus no general model 
can be adopted, and no general rules laid down 
to guide the crews. The chief peculiarity of a 
life-boat is its incapability of being sunk, and an- 
other one is that it ought to be self-righting if 
upset. The self-righting power is attained by 
building the boat with a considerable sheer of 
gunwale, and with bulkheads at each end inclos- 
ing an air chamber, and a heavy iron keel. When 
the boat is in the water keel up, she floats un- 
steadily on the two air chambers, and as the iron 
keel is above the centre of gravity, she at once 
falls over to one side and rights herself. But, in 
the mean time, where are the crew that manned 
her and the passengers they have rescued ? It is 
a hard struggle even for a strong man to regain 
the boat if he has once been separated from it ; 
it is a struggle almost impossible to succeed if 
he is burdened by the helpless people of the ship- 
wrecked vessels. For this reason all life-boats 
and their crews are supplied with life-belts and 
other appliances to support a person in the water 
if the boat upsets. But in spite of all that hu- 
man ingenuity can do, life-boat work will alw: 
dangerous, and, like all dangerous services, calls 
for the highest courage and the noblest heroism, 
for the deeds done are done without hope of re- 
ward, and are soon forgotten by the world. They 
lead neither to fame nor wealth, yet they are 
bravely and unseltishly undertaken on every coast. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

X. Y. Z.—Your proper signature is your own Chris- 
tian name, as, “ Yours truly, Laura Jones.” “ Yours 
truly, Mrs. John Jones,” betrays ignorance and vulgar- 
ity, for you are only “ Mrs.” by the courtesy of others, 
Imagine the President signing a note “ President Ches- 
ter A. Arthur,” or Mr. Frelinghuysen signing himself 
“Secretary F. T. Frelinghuysen,” and you will see the 
impropriety. With married women, notes in the third 
person are properly written “ Mrs, John Jones requests 
the pleasure,” etc., etc. ; but all notes in the first person 
must be signed simply with your own proper name.— 
When eating soup, never tilt your plate, or seem de- 
sirous of securing the last drop. If you pass your plate 
to be helped a second time—which, by-the-way, you 
should never do at a ceremonious meal—gresp your 
knife and fork in your left hand, and hold out your 
plate with the right one.—White dresses of Swiss mns- 
lin trimmed with footing are very lovely, fashionabie, 
and inexpensive. White woollen morning dresses of 
nuns’ veiling are also very fashionable; but muslin 
dresses made up over colored silesia are very ugly, and 
not at all fashionable. A blue waist or sacque of cash- 
mere or nuns’ veiling, or foulard would be very pretty 
and inexpensive. You should make it of along basque 
shape. 

L. P. H.—Yes; certainly you should ask for Mrs. 
Smith’s visitor. We can not tell you the meaning of 
“Pp. D. A.” on a card. No initials are proper on a 
visiting-card but “ P. P. C.,” which by common con- 
sent stand for pour prendre congé, meaning, “to take 
leave.” 

Anxious Inquirer.—Elizabeth of Hungary was call- 
ed “St. Elizabeth.” You will find an account of her 
life iu any biographical dictionary. 

E.ranokn D.—Use ruby silk Surah—not satin—for a 
puffed vest and for puffs inserted like a cuff in the 
sleeves of your pretty Louisine silk. Make the dress 
by directions given “* C, V. D.” last week. Get embroid- 
ered black nuns’ veiling, and have a panier polonaise 
and pleated skirt, with the embroidery for trimming. 

A Constant Reaper.—A white straw hat, with white 
gros grain and an ostrich feather, or else pompons for 
trimming, is suitable for your boy. 

E. L.—Muslin curtains are more used than lace, and 
are very inexpensive. Get scrim with an edge and in- 
sertion of antique lace for your sitting-room windows. 

Satire.—White or écru embroidered muslin is now 
used to trim silk like sample. It is nice for a young 
girl if you put some blue or red with it. 

Ilenorance.—White tulle or crape bows are worn at 
the throat in light mourning.—Consult a pronouncing 
dictionary. 

Lvotte.—Your checked sample failed to reach us. 
Black and white shepherd’s checked wool is worn for 
whole suits such as you suggest, but a parasol and 
hat of the same would make it monotonous. A Jersey 
basque, pleated skirt, and panier drapery, also much 
black tubular braid, with frogs on the basqne front, is 
the design. 

Prati Gret.—Cheviot or flannel of light quality and 
ginghams make serviceable suits for business women 
for spring and summer. A Jersey jacket of green or 
cadet blue cloth, or a small mantle of black camel’s- 
hair, would be useful to you. A basque of your bro- 
cade is the best use you can make of it to wear with 
black skirts; or it might serve for the mantie you need, 
with some Spanish lace for trimming. 

New Svussortser.—Use cream-colored linen or mo- 
mie-cloth for the chair scarf, or, if you prefer a silk ma- 
terial, pongee, which washes very well, Satin sheeting 
does not wash. An easier design than that in No. 1 is 
the quilt design illustrated in Bazar No, 14, Vol. XV. 
Directions for working netted guipure were given in 
Bazar No. 35, Vol. XIII. The only expense is for flax 
thread and a netting-needle, which is very little, com- 
paratively. Perhaps the Japanese fan designs in Ba- 
zar No. 35, Vol. XIV., will afford you suggestions for 
embroidering fans. 

DrrssmMaker.—A pattern and illustration of an ex- 
cellent foundation skirt, with steel springs at the back, 
for a walking dress, are given in Bazar No. 13, Vol. 
XV.,and itsSupplement. You will also find there the 
sleeves that are full at the top. For designs for wash 
dresses consult Bazar No. 8, Vol. XV. 

J.—Very dark wine-colored silk of plain color, or 
else checked, would make a handsome pleated skirt 
with a basque and apron over-dress of your polka- 
dotted wool. 

H.—Get embroidery on similar cashmere to trim 
your dark cashmere over-dress, or else make it up with 
watered silk borders and pleatings. Bazar No. 13, Vol. 
XV., will give you a stylish design. Have your black 
silk made with a basque, paniers, and flounces pleated 
on the lower skirt, edged with Spanish lace, 

Youne Asturte.—Get white nuns’ veiling, and have 
a surplice waist gathe red to a belt, with satin sash tied 
Put embroidery on the 








in a drooping bow behind. 
surplice neck, or else have a fichu of the wool goods. 
The short foundation skirt should be covered by one 
or two deep pleatings, each edged with embroidery ; 
or, if this is too expensive, with lace. 

have a puff at the armhole and elbow, and are other- 
wise plain. This is considered “ Early English” 
and so is a plain round skirt edged with an immense 
ruche, and only the sash for drapery. The dress of 
Marguerite in Faust is liked for plump figt , and 
should be made of fine white wool. Wear 
or else long wrinkled gloves, black silk stock 
black satin slippers. 

Constant Reaver.—Yon will find all about chil- 
dren’s dresses in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 2, 
Vol. XV. 

Sunsortsen.—A black Hernani for a short stout per- 
gon should have the foundation skirt of silk edged at 
the foot with two narrow pleatings of the Hernani, 
and above this is a very deep pleating in fine pleats 
edged with French lace. This pleating extends up 
beneath a panier polonaise that has lace on the neck 
and sleeves, also edging the paniers in front. 

Quaker Crry.—Many parallel rows of fine silk tubu- 
lar braid, or elexe of jet 
cuffs, and pieces on the side, wi 1 be a handsome flat 
trimming for a satin de Lyon basque for the street. 
The braid follows the outline of each piece, and is 
turned around at each end of the row as closely as 


The sleeves 


style, 





cord, forming a vest, collar, 


possible to the row just sewed on. If this does not 


suit, get handsome jet passementerie and Spanish lace. 
Mus. O. L.—Have the sash and stockings to match 
in color—either rose, or pale or dark blue satin, or 
else one of the checked or shaded ribbons that are also 
watered. The sash must be long enough to pass low 
around the hips and form two long drooping loops, 
and two ends to reach to the edge of the skirt. 
Zatuara.—A gentleman rides on a lady’s right hand. 
A gentleman is privileged to take a lady round the 
waist to assist her to dismount from her horse, or to 
put his two hands under her arms as she jumps, as she 
prefers, but most ladies slide off the horse alone. A 
gentleman always wears a dress suit in the evening. 
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THE PYRAMIDS DURING AN INUNDATION | With no surrounding objects by which to compare them, leaning 
OF THE NILE against the heavens, they dwindle to dimensions far less than when 

siete matin seen from any other point. But when the traveller has once gained 

a Nile when in flood laves the rocky terrace on which stand | the terrace, he is overwhelmed by their extent and grandeur, crushed 
the three most famous Pyramids, and these enormous monu- | by the only work of human hands which gives an impression of eter- 
ments of human pride and power look most majestic when viewed | nal duration. On one side stretches the Libvan Desert with its arid 
across the swollen waters, standing out clear against the blue skv, | sands; on the other rises on the eastern horizon barren mountains 
and overshadowing the plain like lofty mo re They have this | pierced with ancient sepulchres. In the valeis the Nile, the father of 
of the mountain about eryettiaren while seen from the city ores ‘vy | waters, the king of rivers, the creator of Egypt, now rushing along, 


appear close at hand, but seem to rece de as the visitor advance < glistening “like shields of silver fringed with living green,” now 
toward them. When the Nile is low, from the moment he erc filling the valley with its overflowing waters, which give to the land 


the stream and commences to traverse the valley to the aaes “of | perpetual fertility. The waters begin to rise about the summer 
the plateru on which they tower, they seem to diminish in size, aed | solstice, The Arabs believe that on the 17th of June a miracu- 
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THE PYRAMIDS DURING AN INUNDATION OF THE NILE. 
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lous drop falls into the Nile, and causes it to rise. This is caved 
the “night of the drop.” Astrologers calculate the moment when 
it is to fall, and the peasants from the country assemble on the 
banks of the stream to pass there the “night of the drop.” 

The Nile is a turbid stream ; for a fortnight after the waters 
begin to rise it assumes a green color, and then it is less pleasant 
to drink. It attains its height about the autumnal equinox, then 
the whole valley is filled by it, and the dam of the canals which 
conduct the waters from the main stream is solemnly cut. Dur- 
ing the rise, the daily increase of the waters is announced by a 
public crier from the marks on the Nilometer. The exceeding 
depth and richness of the soil have formed the theme of every 
traveller. When the waters recede, the banks present fields of 
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wavy grass and grain, stretching off in almost spontaneous luxuri- 
ance farther than the eye can reach. To quote the words of the 
Arabian conqueror Amru, “ According to the vicissitudes of the 
seasons the face of the country is adorned with a silver wave, a 
verdant emerald, and the deep yellow of a golden harvest.” The 
travellers in our illustration are not, however, the crushed and im- 
poverished tillers of the soil; they seem rather to be wanderers 
from the free country which we call the desert, waiting for some 
opportunity to cross the river. The Nile boats used to be most 
quaint and picturesque, and still are graceful. The sails are the 
huge triangular lateen-sails, of which most of the boats have two. 
With a good breeze, they skim over the yellow bosom of the Nile 
with the airy lightness of a feather. During the inundation, boats 





of all sizes and shapes are called into constant employment to 
keep up communication between the villages cut off from each 
other by the waters. 

The most brilliant féte of the Egyptians is celebrated the night 
before the dam of the canal is cut. The people of Cairo crowd 
to the banks, and pass the night there with music, songs, dancing, 
and story-telling, amid the roar of cannon and the glare of rockets. 
Then a solemn document is read by a high official testifying to the 
fact of the Nile having reached a sufficient height to justify the 
opening of the canal. Another strange ceremony still survives. 
A bundle fashioned into something like a human figure is flung 
into the waters. This is a survival of the old sacrifice of a virgin 
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tinued till Amru took the country. He abolished it, and the Nile 


gave no signs of rising for three months after the usual period, 
The Arab general consulted the Caliph. Omar sent in return a 
letter to be flung into the Nile. “From Abdallah Omar, Com- 


mander of the Faithful, to the Nile of Egypt: If thou flow of thine 
own accord, flow not. If it be God, the One, the Mighty, who 
causeth thee to flow, we implore God, the One, the Mighty, to make 
thee flow.” The Nile rose sixteen cubits the next night. At 
Rhoda a column of earth is annually raised, and called the “ bride,” 
and a boat gaudily decorated and illuminated with lamps is dis- 
plaved near the entrance of the canal, to represent the stately gal- 
ley in which the ancient priests of the old kingdoms used te con- 


to the deity of the river. The human sacrifice is said to have con- | vey the virgin they gave to the Nile god. 
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A “LOVE GAME.” 
By KIRK MUNROE. 

“Pray! out! fifteen love: 
Thirty! forty! love game.” 
Sun and sky and air together 
Made most perfect tennis weather; 
And watching her, it seemed to me 
That were she mine, our life should be 

A summer game of tennis, 


The “grounds” should be laid out with care, 

The “courts” be something passing fair, 

And where the “match” was all arranged, 

And “ partners” could no more be changed, 
We’a play our game of tennis. 


My life to “ service” I'd devote ; 

Of her rare “faults” I'd take no note; 

At “forty love” would be the same, 

The “’vantage” of a real “love game,” 
Such as one learns at tennis. 


The “net” her mesh of golden hair, 

Which holds me fast in magic snare. 

Of course we'd have a wedding “ ball”; 

The “score” is nearly “thirty all.” 
How time flies by at tennis! 


A “racket” ? yes; for that, you see, 
Is part of games, or used to be 
When we were young; for girls and boys 
Can play no game without a noise, 
Not even one of tennis. 


How’s that? Not one game did I get? 
You’ve beaten me a real “love set” ? 
All right; but just wait while I tell 
Of a “love game” I'll play as well 

Or better than lawn tennis. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CokrEsPonpEnr. } 
HE multitude of stuffs and great diversity of 
their arrangement well represent the varie- 
ty that prevails in the world of fashion. 

The Pompadour fabrics, brocaded or chiné, 
with large figures, which we have before de- 
scribed, continue much in vogue, They are nev- 
er used, however, for the entire dress, but are 
combined with some plain fabric to match, or at 
least with cameo or glacé effects, With these 
Pompadour stuffs, the pleatings, ruches, etc., that 
serve as trimmings must be of the most vivid 
color of the design, It is the same with the 
pleatings of the balayeuse, which are composed 
alsernately of the prevailing colors. In all these 
we see many old-fashioned tints and glacé stuffs. 

We have also mentionéd the satins with little 
tufts woven on the smooth surface. Some houses 
that use these for the fronts of skirts have con- 
ceived the idea of attaching to these tufts grelots 
of colors to match, and adding to them, moreover, 
a few steel beads. Grelots are used in prodi- 
gious quantities in trimmings both for robes and 
mantles, 

Embroideries are more and more the rage for 
elegant toilettes, each house generally having its 
own special style. Tussores, écru silk stuffs, 
grenadines, and veiling with raised figures are 
made up for summer dresses. The ribbons de- 
signed for bows to trim these stuffs are woven 
with figures to match. These will be the appan- 
age of the highest fashion until they are sold sep- 
arately of the same style. 

Among all these fabrics, simple stuffs still re- 
main stylish. Among woollen goods, beige cash- 
meres dotted with eggs, interlaced rings, and 
tufts are very popular Mention should also be 
made of English crape, which rivals nuns’ veiling 
for thin dresses, and which often composes the 
whole costume ; trimmed with a profusion of rib- 
bons, it is very effective. 

Laces are still worn in great quantities, écru, 
white, ivory, cream—all colors, in fine. There are 
many raised figures on a transparent canvas 
ground. These are used, especially on a light 
satin foundation, for flounces, bouffants, draper- 
ies, etc. 

We will say a few words concerning a novelty 
which we have remarked amidst the paniers and 
bouffant drapery on the hips and back that pre- 
vails in the present fashion. This is a skirt 
pleated from top to bottom, with no other trim- 
ming than a flat scarf which passes around the 
hips and is tied behind, or else, simpler still, a 
cord arranged in the same manner, as if to con- 
fine the pleats. The skirt is round, short, and 
not very full, and on the bottom, at each side, and 
in the middle of the back is slashed in the form 
of a soufflet, showing a simulated petticoat of a 
different-colored stuff. Sometimes these skirts 
are short, with the bottom of a different material, 
giving the effect of an over-skirt. 

With a plain corsage, to complete a dressy toi- 
lette, young girls wear round fichus or large col- 
lars, with two or three rows of lace chosen from 
among the numerous imitations now so admira- 
bly made, Sometimes these fichus have ends, 
which are tied and fastened with bouquets for 
very dressy occasions. 

For a simpler toilette these same fichus may be 
made of crape, Surah, or India cashmere, trimmed 
with lace, fringe, or ruches. They are also made 
of the same material as the dress, in which case 
they are trimmed like the costume. They are 
short enough to show the waist, which is high or 
open in front, and are fastened at the belt by a 
few pleats. This little adjunct to the toilette is 
both simple and convenient, and is very becom- 
ing to a slender and graceful figure. . 

All youthful dames, moreover, can wear this 





fichu, but the ends should be somewhat longer, 
and be fastened by a brooch, while the fichu is 
closed at the top by a large ruche lined with a 
bright color, little details which give it some re- 
semblance to a confection. This word leads us to 
speak of a recent visit to Worth, who showed us 
some pretty wrappings which merit description. 
First, there was a mantle closely copied from one 
worn at the end of the last century This was 
straight, about twenty-four inches long, and full 
enough to be brought easily over the arms, and 
was finished at the neck with gathers below a 
small high collar. This mantle was trimmed with 
a wide galloon, with satin edges embroidered with 
jet, while the middle was lustreless, and was laid 
in hollow pleats all around the bottom. Two 
rows of Spanish lace completed the trimming. 
The front was simply finished with a band of 
satin, embroidered with jet placed a little way 
from the edge. 

Then there was a very original little visite, 
made of soft black silk, adjusted to the waist, 
with basques not more than eight inches in length, 
but a little longer in front than on the sides. 
The bottom of the fronts was cut out in the shape 
of a large A, to a width of about twelve inches, 
and the space was filled in by a fringed net-work 
from the top to the bottom, this net-work hung 
loose, and looked like a bit of fringe escaping 
from beneath. A cascade of lace encircled the 
aperture, A large jet collar, rather close, and 
set over a ruche of lace, finished the neck. 

We noticed a very pretty stuff used by Worth 
for his confections, namely, Sicilienne veiling. 
This is fine, light, glossy, and possessed of a sup- 
pleness which is very becoming. It showed to 
advantage on a little visite, the sleeves of which 
were very striking. These sleeves, which bore 
the name of Indienne, were cut large enough to 
furnish the fullness necessary for that part of 
the back, and at the same time were bouffant on 
the edges. 

We will conclude by mentioning the velvet 
gauzes, with a coarse, transparent net-work cov: 
ered with designs of lustreless flowers. These 
flowers or figures are embroidered with jet on the 
stuff, or else surrounded with a slender braid to 
give greater relief to the fabric, which is set over 
a colored lining. Apropos of colors, we will say 
that, although fashion is not exclusive in this re- 
spect, the favorite tints of the season are all the 
shades of garnet, cadet blue, and sea green , these 
tones combine admirably with the gold-color so 
much in vogue, and make beautiful brocades. 

Emmecine Raymonp. 





THE COUNTRY-HOUSE 
BREAKFAST, 


HE guests who descend to a country-house 
breakfast should find the table in order from 
seven in the morning until twelve o’clock noon, 
as in this country we have two classes of persons 
who must not be expected to be tied to any one 
breakfast hour—those who must take early trains 
to town, and those who are bad sleepers, and who 
can not afford to lose that fugitive and capricious 
nap which must be indulged in to knit up the 
“ ravelled- sleeve of care” if the person who 1 
troubled with insomnia hopes to live. The hos 
pitable hostess therefore arranges her country 
house breakfast for both these classes, and her 
waitress or parlor-maid should be instructed to 
bring in a fresh cup of tea or coffee, a boiled egg, 
or a bit of toast whenever the early or the late 
breakfast is desired. 
The sideboard plays an important part in these 
meals. The servant should rise early, air the 
breakfast-room, sweep and dust it, and then re- 


_ tire and wash her hands before laying the table. 


The table-cloth should be ironed with the 
greatest care, so that three folds appear on the 
table, the middle one running down the centre of 
the table. The laundress must be taught this 
art of having her folds even, else no table will 
look well. And the distances between the folds 
must be exact, and at a correct distance from the 
edge of the table. The centre piece—a vase of 
flowers—can be arranged by the maid if she have 
any taste, and should be filled with fresh clean 
water. 

If fruit, like fresh strawberries, etc., be put on 
the table, these must be carefully looked over, and 
put in glass dishes with a napkin over them. It 
is no longer the fashion to put table-spoons with 
salt-cellars at the corners of the tables Each 
dish should have a table-spoon near it 1f its con- 
tents require one, and for each plate should be 
laid two small silver forks, a dessert-spoon, one 
steel knife, and one silver one, a relay of knives 
should be laid on the sideboard to replenish the 
needs of each person. Servants should be taught 
to put knives, spoons, and forks an inch or 
two from the edge of the table, as they look 
slovenly if laid too near the edge, and at a dis- 
tance of an inch from the plate. These, if 
straight and carefully Jaid, make the table look 
well. Let the prongs of the forks be exactly 
together at top, lay the knife and spoon as near- 
ly on a level as possible, as care in these details 
has a very decided effect. Two plates, one under 
the other, and a saucer, if oatmeal 1s served first, 
should be set for each person, and a napkin, per- 
fectly fresh, should be folded and laid in front of 
each plate. Marmalade in pretty pots, butter 
rolled into neat little shapes, honey in a carefully 
covered jar, sardines in a dish with china fish on 
top, and a pretty dish with water-cresses and 
radishes should, in the season, be added, and 
the casters (small ones) placed with the salt at 
the corners of the table. This arrangement can 
stand during all the morning, each guest help- 
ing himself to these various relishes and condi- 
ments, 

On the sideboard should stand a ham, or cold 
joint, or chicken, or Melton veal, where each 
guest can cut a slice for himself. Near each dish 
should rest a carving knife and fork, a pile of 





plates, and rows of clean knives and forks. On 
the right hand should stand a bread board, on 
which should be a white and brown loaf of bread, 
with the knife to cut it on the board. A side ta- 
ble may also supplement the sideboard, if the 
family is large, with other cold dishes, as a cold 
meat pie, baked beans, eold corned beef, or some 
of the numerous canned meats. And fresh mus- 
tard in the mustard-pot is indispensable. This 
should be made each morning. A silver tray, for 
the use of the servant in handing things and for 
bringing in the letters, is also indispensable. 

Finding all this arrangement perfected, the guest 
should come down, ring the bell, ask for tea or 
coffee, and an egg or toast, help himself to a cold 
cut from the ham or beef, begin or finish with the 
oatmeal or strawberries, and depart, if he must 
go early, without expecting to see his hostess. 

If the family breakfast together at any given 
hour, the plan may differ, and the coffee-urn and 
the tea-pot be put on the table, and each served 
by the lady of the house. If tea is made on the 
table (and it is much better), a spirit-lamp should 
be arranged under the kettle, water boiled, and a 
disk of iron laid over the lamp for the tea-pot to 
rest upon for a moment, that the tea may be 
steeped. The slop bowl, hot-water kettle, and all 
the sugar bowls, cream jugs, ete., should be put 
on a tray near the lady’s hand, in front of her. 
These arranged, the maid should then bring up 
the hot things, as’ breakfast bacon and eggs, 
broiled chicken, potatoes, buttered toast; muffins, 
or hot bread, and place them quickly and quietly 
on the table in good order, not in a straggling 
way, but so that one dish balances another. Large 
casters are no longer put on any table, but small 
ones are proper for breakfast, 

Many people now use rock candy for tea and 
coffee instead of sugar, and it is very nice. Be 
sure that all the utensils, like the mustard-spoon, 
the sugar-tongs, the ice-tongs, the sugar-sifter, 
the tea-strainer, ete., are fresh and perfectly clean. 

The American breakfast is a‘much fuller, more 
luxurious meal than the English one, and we are 
not content with the dry toast, egg, and marma- 
lade of an English meal. . Therefore a servant has 
to clear away the meats and thestronger dishes 
before we are ready for our hot. cakes, honey, 
marmalade, berries, and cream. 

It 1s well to have a wooden tray on a standing 
frame just outside the dining room door, in 
which all the dishes can be put, on their way to 
the kitchen. 

As for waiting at table, there is only one cor- 
rect way of doing it. The mistress must train 
her servant to be neat, quiet, and attentive; and 
to prevent muddle and scramble at a dinner party, 
a servant must be made to be very particular ev- 
ery day. This is-indispensable. 

Rule and method, precept upon precept, an or- 
derly, refined, and exacting mistress, is the sort 
of ruler to'-make a good servant. Of course 
there is a great: deal of minute detail, but the 
end gained is most delightful. For a neat, well- 
served breakfast table, with no disorder at any 
moment, 1s a joy forever. There is no part of 
their duties of which the Insh who come to our 
shores are more ignorant than of the service 
of the table , therefore a young mistress must be- 
gin by making herself a perfect martyr and marti- 
net for a few months, whereby she can generally 
train a servant to do her duty. The-servants’ 
pantry should be furnished with’a profusion of 
towels , the mistress must see that these are clean, 
and that the maid wipes every fork, spoon, knife, 
and plate before it is put on the table, even if 
it have been carefully washed and wiped before. 
This ensures cleaniiness. 

Finger bowls should be perfectly clean, and 
filled with fresh water, then placed near every 
guest. A rose leaf floating on the water, a sprig 
of fresh verbena, a slice of lemon, or a drop or 
two of essence of peppermint in the finger-bowl 
renders the water very refreshing, as does a lump 
of ice. 

If the finger-bowls crowd the table too much, 
let them stand on a side table, and be handed 
to the guest as he desires one. They are the 
most necessary adjuncts of our hot summer 
mornings. 

Here in our country, as a lamentable waste of 
meat takes place, we must see to it that the break- 
fast hashes, stews, and broils use what has been 
left from dinner A cold leg of mutton is a very 
poor scrag if put on without garnishing, but if 
cut open, stuffed with a few bread-crumbs and 
chopped pork, an onion and salt and pepper, and 
baked in the oven, it’is a delicious and a hand- 
some dish. Trim off all extraneous fat, and serve 
with a good brown gravy. The shank end, boiled 
slowly, and served with turnips and caper sauce, 
is also good. 

Roast beef, broiled, and treated to a little toma- 
to catsup, is also a good breakfast dish. Salt 
mackerel or herrings, broiled, serve as appetizers. 
Lobster stewed with cream is a very delicious 
breakfast morsel; and of the large family of 
the omelets the lady of the house should make 
herself acquainted with every possibie variety. 
Potatoes boiled, and when cold, chopped, hashed, 
and browned ; eggs dropped on a hot plate ; rice 
boiled plain, or seasoned with curry; mashed po- 
tatoes massed round the warmed-up cod-fish of 
yesterday, and both browned ; bones broiled, and 
served on brown-bread toast; mushrooms from 
the field and meadow, stewed or broiled; veal 
minced, laid on toast, covered with egg, and 
baked to a golden brown—all these are easy dish- 
es, and excellent for the table. 

Many epicures have a heater (a tin plate over 
a spirit-lamp), and cook their own lobster or oys- 
ters or clams at table. Many stew kidneys in 
this way. With a bit of meat jelly, some sherry, 
fresh butter, and a few bread-crumbs, with some 
London Club sauce or Worcestershire, almost 
anything can be made good on the table, by a good 
cook, with these heaters. 

Bread sauce prepared as if for roast fowl,a 
little fresh butter, and a spoonful of cream, thrown 





into one of these heaters, and then oysters, clams, 
or lobster, and you have a delicious breakfast. 

The hashes and cod-fish in cream and in cakes, 
the stews, the potato in its multifarious forms, 
are all familiar to the American housewife. She 
can add stewed prunes, gooseberry, currant, and 
raspberry jam, and all the marmalades, at her 
pleasure, as she proceeds in her country-house 
breakfast to the more delicate dishes. It should 
be rich in rice cakes, hot egg muffins, Sally-lunns, 
and delicious light biscuits of the most delicate 
consistency; all sorts of Graham rolls and the 
best forms of toast should be studied by the host- 
ess; nor should she neglect the cold tongues— 
sheeps’ tongues pickled and the neat tongue boil- 
ed. This last should be cut down through the 
middle, and not sliced across as is generally 
done. The best of the meat stands revealed if it 
is properly cut. While there is no doubt that 
dinner is the meal of all consideration, it is true 
that breakfast is a very important one, as it is 
the first. Sydney Smith said that his day was 
made or marred by his breakfast. No one can 
ignore the pleasurable sensation induced upon 
the senses by coming down in the morning and 
seeing a tempting and neatly laid-out breakfast 
table, to be greeted by the aromatic odor of good 
coffee, and the more delicate aroma of English 
breakfast tea. The stomach is an aristocrat in 
the morning, and must be pampered. There 
should be not hot, heavy, greasy odors, but a sub- 
tile suggestion of the more dainty dishes. 

A ham or tongue toast is very nearly perfect 
if served in this way: cut some slices of either, 
and mince very fine, season with pepper and salt, 
add a few drops of Harvey’s or Worcestershire 
sauce, take a small lump of butter and a little 
cream, and with a silver spoon incorporate the 
whole; scald and mince a tiny bunch of fresh 
parsley, spread the whole paste, ham, etc., togeth- 
er on squares of toast cut very thin, sift fine 
bread-crumbs over the whole, and brown. Potted 
meat or grouse or chicken may be served in the 
same way, but these need red pepper to make 
them sufficiently savory. 

Bacon rissoles, anchovy toast, potato eggs, 
lobster toast, shrimp toast, can all be added. 
Toasted bacon is very admirable for breakfast. 
The list is endless, but the lady of the house, if 
she thinks much on the subject, probably will re- 
ceive inspiration as she goes along No remains 
of cold chicken, cold veal, or cold beef should be 
thrown away. Freed from bone, skin, and gris- 
tle, the toughest morsels can be stewed, and 
served with tomato or rice, chopped onion, pota- 
toes, a few slices of pork or bacon, then laid out 
flat on a dish, garnished with potato, browned in 
the oven, served on toast, or made more palata- 
ble by a border of crust, and thus help along the 
breakfast. 

Many pretty dishes—as a hen sitting on her 
eggs, a butter dish with a cow on top, a cabbage 
leaf for fruit, a realistic pile of fishes, a lobster 
that defies criticism, vegetables (admirably natu- 
ral), pickle dishes in the form of a cucumber, a 
tomato, or a mango—are very cheap, and add 
immeasurably to the beauty of the breakfast 
table. 

Nothing is thrown away of care, neatness, 
thought, taste, if applied to a country -house 
breakfast. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—{ Continued.) 


Ar last the raft was ready. Hunter got into 
the box amidships, that was big enough for one 
only, and Tripshore sat just before it, his legs 
under him, like a tailor. Both men kept their 
faces forward. They paddled nimbly, and though 
the raft was not more shapely than a stage that 
a carpenter works upon over a ship’s side, they 
managed to impel it at a fair pace. They had to 
come down the creek, and strike the sea at the 
opening between the beach and the reef ; but the 
water was very smooth; there was scarcely any 
tide, and in five minutes they were clear of the 
reef, and propelling the raft very steadily toward 
the boat. 

I ran down the hill to the beach to watch them 
from that point, and the others, you may be sure, 
followed me. I found that I could see the boat 
as plainly from the beach as from the hill, and 
perceived that the men had it in sight too by the 
steadiness with which they aimed the raft at it. 
We all stood in a breathless state, watching the 
strange figure of that raft, and the sparkle of the 
paddies as the men flourished them, Our lives 
might depend upon the amazing discovery of that 
boat, that veritable, Godsend, which lay floating 
there, and the one passionate thought in me now 
was, will she be in a fit state to carry us ? 

Nimbly as the men plied the paddles, the raft 
took a desperately long time in reaching the boat. 
I knew that not only by my impatience, but by 
the passage of the magnificent:flood of light:upon 
the sea. Even when the raft seemed quite close 
to the boat, she was still a good distance off, and 
I waited and waited to see the flash of the little 
paddles cease, until I believed the men would go 
on paddling forever. 

But even so weary a waiting must come to’an 
end at last. The paddles were dropped, and 
keeping my eye at the glass, I perceived the men 
lean over and endeavor to right the boat. Three 
times they tried, each time depressing the keel to 
the water’s edge, but no further; but the fourth 
time they succeeded; and then, instead of her 
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keel, I saw the gunwales of the boat, like a black 
line upon the blue. 

I now supposed they would make the line fast, 
and ‘begin to tow her; instead of which they fell 
to bailing her out, one with his boots and the other 
with his cap. This would be a tedious process ; 
but on reflection I judged they would not be able to 
tow the boat full of water, for the raft was hard 
enough to propel alone. I watched the bailing 
with a feeling of passionate expectation. If the 
boat was injured, the water would flow into her 
as fast as they threw it out ; if uninjured, her gun- 
wales would rise. I explained this to Miss Tuke 
and Norie, and we watched the boat as persons 
standing upon a gallows might watch for a mes- 
senger who is coming with a reprieve, but who 
may come too late. 

At last I clearly perceived that the gunwales 
rose.* I could not be deceived. The telescope 
was'a good one: when I had first looked at the 
boat after they had righted her, her gunwales 
only made a thin line, and now they were showing 
to the height of three or four inches. By this I 
knew that if the boat leaked at all, the leak would 
be a trifling one, to yield to such bailing as that, 
and in a transport of delight I shouted out that 
the boat was sound, that our deliverance was at 
hand, and ran to Sir Mordaunt, pointing to the 
boat, and calling that our deliverance was at 
hand. He was too much affected to speak; he 
got up, and stood looking. I gave him the glass, 
and asked him to judge for himself how the boat 
grew up out of the water. He rested the teles- 
cope on my shoulder, and I felt the tube trem- 
bling in his grasp. He peered, and exclaimed, 
“There can be no question that she is the Lady 
Maud’s boat, Walton. I see the gilt stripe round 
her.” 

“She must be the boat that the men launched,” 
I answered, “and that capsized with them, She 
must therefore have been floating about here ever 
since, and it is wonderful that we have not seen 
her before.” 

“ She was our biggest boat.” 

“ Certainly she was,” I cried. “She will carry 
us all. We have but to rig and stock her with 
provisions and water, and sail away in her,” 

“ Ah!” he said, in a trembling voice, “ God has 
watched over us!” 

I felt that as profoundly as he, and could have 
fallen on my knees. It was as though a miracle 
had been wrought, to find that boat there close 
to the island, manifestly uninjured by the heavy 
seas which the gale had raised, drifting into our 
sight in time to stop Hunter from risking his life 
on his miserable raft, and at the very moment 
when our prospects looked utterly dark and hope- 
less. 

The men gave over bailing after they had been 
at that work about three-quarters of an hour. 
The line of immersion indicated that there was 
still water in the boat, but she showed a good 
side, and was no longer the drowned thing she 
had been. The sinking of the sun warned them 
to stop bailing: it was approaching the horizen, 
and there would be no twilight to help us when 
it was gone. They kept their places in the boat, 
and took the raft in tow, and by leaning over the 
side managed to paddle the boat along as fast 
again as they could have urged the raft. Indeed, 
they were not above twenty minutes in perform- 
ing the journey. We stood on the beach to re- 
ceive them, and when they were within ear-shot 
we all of us cheered and cried to them. They 
answered our shouts heartily; and so, paddling 
the boat around the point of reef, they brought 
her to the entrance of the creek, and came ashore, 
bringing with them the end of the tow-line. 

It would have moved you, I am sure, to have 
seen us shaking hands with the two men. We 
crowded round them, and only let them go because 
they said they were wild with thirst. Norie and 
I then waded into the water, and laying hold of 
the boat’s gunwale, looked into her. There was 
not more than a foot of water in her, and this 
being as bright as glass, I could clearly see that 
her bottom was perfectly sound. Indeed, I could 
not perceive that she had sustained any injury, 
unless I except the loss of her rudder, and her 
amidship thwart, that was started on the port 
side. 

I called to Sir Mordaunt : “She is an old friend, 
and you were not mistaken. Here is the name 
Lady Maud in black and white”—pointing to the 
stern. 

In truth, she might well have been called the 
yacht’s long-boat, for when on the chocks just 
abaft the foremast she had the look of a long- 
boat, with her square stern, plump sides, and 
motherly beam, Her brass rowlocks hung by 
their lanyards; her rudder was, as 1 have said, 
gone, but the gudgeons were standing—that is, 
the eyes on which the rudder had been hung. 

To secure her for the night, Norie and I haul- 
ed her to the head of the creek, which brought 
her close to the beach. 

“There is nothing the matter with her,” said 
I to Tripshore, as he and Hunter rejoined us, 

“ Nothing, praise the Lord !” he replied, 

“She'll want a new rudder,” said I, “and we 
must rig her. But that is easily done. To-mor- 
row morning we'll set to work and give her an 
outfit.” 

“ Will she carry us all?” asked Miss Tuke. 

“ Ay, miss, and half as many again,” answer- 
ed Hunter. “That foretops’l-yard there, Mr. 
Walton, will be the very thing for a mast. Pity 
we sent away the top-gallant-yard in the raft this 
morning, sir.” 

“Oh, we'll find something to bend a sail to,” 
said I, glad to find that the man’s mutinous man- 
ner had left him, and that he talked with his old 
civility. 

As we strolled slowly back to the hut the sun 
sank, and so magnificent was the sight of the 
huge red and flashing luminary, poised like a 
vast wheel of fire upon the polished red water, 
that we all stopped to look at it, and kept silence 
as the orb gradually drew down. For a few min- 








utes after it was gone the sky in the west seem- 
ed as though a great city was burning out of sight 
under it, so terribly splendid was the crimson 
glare upon the heavens. But this awful and ma- 
jestic light faded fast, sea and sky took a kind 
of yellow color, and then they became gray, and 
quickly changed into darkness, and night came 
upon us with a single stride, with a bright moon 
overhead, and the water in the north full of star- 
light. 

“The discovery and possession of our boat had 
put us all into fine spirits. Instead of entering 
the hut, we seated ourselves upon the coral sand 
at the top of the beach, and clear of the grass, 
that soon began to sparkle in the moonshine with 
the dew. The air was moist, but it was delicious- 
ly cool, and it was pleasanter to sit in the light 
of the bland and beautiful planet than in the 
dark hut; and, moreover, there was something 
finely in harmony with our hopeful and grateful 
spirits in the peace of the sea, with the dark- 
ness and the stars in the north and east, and the 
flood of moonlight in the south, and in the soft 
creaming of the little breakers and the distant 
melodious wash of the swell over the line of 
reef, 

We sat talking of our chances of escape, and 
in what direction we should steer the boat. I 
told them a story of three sailors who had sailed 
a smaller boat than ours over two thousand miles 
of sea,and related some of the hardships they 
had endured ; how they never despaired, but man- 
fully struggled on and on; until, after many days, 
and after they had measured the amazing dis- 
tance of two.thousand miles, they were picked up 
by a brig, and safely landed in England. 

Then we talked over the provisioning of. the 
boat. Miss Tuke asked how we should be able 
to carry water to drink. 

“In the beef cask,” said I. “We will test it. 
If it leaks, we must endeavor to make it tight.” 

“There’s the sherry cask,” said Tripshore. 

“T know,” I replied; “but we will carry the 
sherry with us,.if the other cask will hold water.” 

“How much will it hold?” asked Sir Mor- 
daunt. 

“ Between twenty and thirty gallons, I should 
say,” I replied. 

“ And how long will that quantity last?” in- 
quired Norie. 

“Why,” said I, “don’t you see, Norie, that 
must depend upon how much we use. Twenty- 
five gallons will be two hundred pints. There 
are eight of us, and even a liberal allowance 
would give us a fortnight’s supply ” 

“We could sail across the Gulf in that time,” 
exclaimed Mrs, Stretton. 

“ Norie,” said Sir Mordaunt, leaning toward the 
doctor, and speaking softly, though I heard him, 
“before we quit the island you will keep your 
promise ?” 

“T will set about it in the morning,” responded 
Norie. 

I knew this referred to the cross that Sir Mor- 
daunt wished to erect over his wife’s grave. 
Hearing what had been said, I remarked that, as 
there would be a deal of work to be done in the 
morning, it would be wise to eettle the programme 
at once. 

“You, Norie,” said I, “ will carry out Sir Mor- 
daunt’s wishes. That will be your part, and we 
shall expect nothing else from you. You and I, 
Tripshore, will fit and rig the boat. Hunter, you 
will help Mrs. Stretton and Miss Tuke to empty 
the beef cask, and then test it, and if it leaks, you 
must turn to and make it tight—if you can, and 
if you can’t, then we must capsize the sherry and 
use that cask. Mrs, Stretton, you will cook more 
beef after breakfast, so that we can ship a fair 
supply; and, indeed, you and Miss Tuke and Ca- 
rey will see to the provisions, for when Hunter is 
done with the cask, he’ll join us at the boat. Is 
my programme to your liking ?” 

They all said yes, it would do very well. 

“ But what is my work ?” said Sir Mordaunt. 

“Why,” said I, “ you can act as overseer, and 
take care that there is no skulking among us.” 

My poor friend probably felt that this was about 
as much as he could do, for though he begged a 
little to be made practically useful, he gave over 
his entreaties very soon. 

For nearly an hour we remained talking in 
this manner; but now the dew was falling like 
rain, and I advised the ladies to withdraw to the 
hut. 

“Let us thank God, before we retire, for the 
mercy and goodness He has shown us this day,” 
said Sir Mordaunt. 

So we all knelt down upon the sand in the 
moonlight, whilst the baronet prayed aloud; and 
when our thanksgiving was over we shook hands, 
and all of our company, except the seamen and I, 
withdrew to the hut. 

“We had better keep watch as we did last 
night, my lads,” said I. 

“ Ay, ay,” they answered. 

We debated, and then settled that Tripshore 
should stand the first watch, Hunter the second, 
and I the last. 

“Ts it worth while keeping the fire in?” asked 
Tripshoge. 

“No,” I replied. “ I am satisfied that no ves- 
sel approaches these waters, and a fire is useless. 
The weather looks settled; we shall have the 
sun in the morning, and then we can light the 
fire. Keep your eye on the boat, Tripshore, 
and watch for any more wreckage that may coiie 
ashore.” 

So saying, I went to the hut, followed by Hunt- 
er, and dragging up a bit of the sail, so as to 
make a pillow, I put down my head, and was 
soon fast asleep. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


I was awakened by Hunter. It was quite 
dark, for the moon had gone. I rose and went 
into the open air, and found the sky cloudless 
as I had left it, and the stars shining brightly. 





‘ing around by the bushes. 





Some of the stars upon the horizon were so large 
and clear that they looked like the riding-lamps 
of ships lying close off shore, or light-house lamps. 
There was breeze enough to keep the water shiv- 
ering, and the temperature was as chilly as an 
October night in England. 

After a while I felt the darkness and the si- 
lence very oppressive. The sea made a peculiar 
moaning noise at the other side of the island, 
and the wind murmured with a complaining note 
among the trees where the hut stood. I felt then, 
as I had often felt before when on board ship, 
that at sea loneliness is never a keener sense 
than on a quiet fine night. Wrapped in shad- 
ow, the deep is a mystery, and the glorious stars, 
instead of cheering, chill the mind by their mea- 
sureless distance, and by the soul-subduing won- 
der of the black and spacious heights they illus- 
trate. 

Along the beach where the breakers ran were 
thin lines of blue fire, and beyond, again, the 
phosphorus flashed and faded in the invisible 
swell as it coiled noiselessly along the ebony sur- 
face of the water. However, I fixed my thoughts 
upon the work that the sun would rise upon, and 
whilst I moved to and fro, plotting and planning 
and thinking over our wants when in the boat, 
and on what course I should steer her, the east 
grew pale, and very quickly the dawn came. In 
that ashen light the sea and the island and the 
gray heaven of fainting stars made an indescrib- 
ably melancholy spectacle. But soon the east 
became of a delicate rose-color, that swiftly bright- 
ened into a radiant pink; and then, as with a 
bound, the sun soared out of the sea, the hea- 
vens grew blue, the water sparkled like silver, 
and another brilliant, beautiful tropical day was 
born. 

My spirits revived with the sun, and after 
glancing at the boat to see that she was all right, 
and running my eye over the beach to observe if 
any more wreckage had washed up, I set to work 
to collect a quantity of brush-wood, and piling 
a portion of it in the fire-place that had been 
built, I unscrewed one of the magnifying lenses 
in the telescope, and-very soon had a blaze. 
Then, to economize time, I went down to the boat, 
taking with me the shells we had used as drinking 
vessels, and bailed her out. When she was dry, 
I thoroughly overhauled her, and found her per- 
fectly sound, with those exceptions I have else- 
where mentioned, I returned to the beach, and 
having selected a piece of planking fit to serve 
for a rudder, I fetched a chopper and a knife, and 
fell blithely to work to fashion a rudder. This, 
to be sure, was a very trifling job, and I had fin- 
ished it,and was turning over the spikes in the 
carpenter’s chest. to select a couple of them to 
bend into pintles, when Tripshore and Hunter 
came out of the hut, and before they reached me 
all the others appeared. 

Hunter had forgotten. what his work was, 
and when I reminded him, he at once return- 
ed to the hut and set to work to empty the beef 
cask. 

Tripshore and I then started upon rigging the 
boat. First we carried the topsail-yard down to 
her, fitted it with stays, and shaped one end of it 
with the chopper, so as to step it. The yard-arm 
sheave-hole was the very thing for halyards, and 
happily plenty of gear had washed ashore with 
the sails and yards to serve us with material for 
stays and rigging. When we stepped the yard, 
we found it suited the boat toa hair. Wesecure- 
ly set it up, meaning to rig the boat with a single 
lug, which, having regard to the hoist of her mast, 
would be sail enough, and returned to the wreck- 
age on the beach to choose a piece of timber that 
we could split, and then fish the pieces, to form 
a gaff or yard. 

However, feeling very hungry, we knocked off 
before tackling this job, and went up to the hut 
for breakfast. I shook hands with Sir Mordaunt 
and the ladies, and looking about me, asked 
where Hunter was, 

“Why,” said the baronet, “he has rolled the 
beef cask to the well, to test it by filling it.” 

“Couldn’t he have done that with salt-water ?” 
I asked. 

“He asked me to explain,” continued the bar- 
onet. “ He said that after washing the salt out 
of the cask he would fill it. If it didn’t leak, 
then, by lashing a couple of planks or spars, one 
on each side, to it, you and Norie and he and 
Tripshore could carry the cask full of water across 
the island, which would save the delay and labor 
of going to and fro to fill it with the kettle. If, 
on the other hand, it leaked, then he said he could 
repair it as well there as here.” 

“The man’s no fool,” said I. “That notion of 
carrying the cask full direct from the well 
shows forethought, for it certainly would take 
us all day, journeying to and fro, to fill it with 
the kettle. But how is he going to fill it? He’s 
left the kettle behind.” And I pointed to the 
kettle that stood near the hut, 

“He emptied Carey’s work-box, saying that 
would do to bail out the water from the well.” 

I burst into a laugh. “ After that,” said I, 
“who will doubt that necessity is the mother of 
invention ?” 

As I said this I caught sight of Hunter com- 
He was purple in the 
face with heat, and flourished the work-box as 
he came. 

“Well, Hunter,” I cried, “how have you got 
on, my man ?” 

“The cask’s sound,” he replied. 
water, and don’t drain a drop.” 

“ Capital !” I exclaimed. 

“There'll be nothen to do,” said he, “but to 
lash a piece o’ timber on either side, and bring 
the cask along, full, as it is. And the supporters 
ll do to fix it in the boat with; ye’ll have to keep 
it end up, and a few planks and a piece 0’ sail- 
cloth ’ll save it from slopping.” 

We all heartily praised his foresight. 
Mrs. Stretton if we could have breakfast. 


“It’s full o” 


I asked 





“Yes,” she answered, in her simple way, and 


her fine rich voice. “That kettle is full of tur. 
tle, Mr. Walton, ready to eat.” 

But before breaking our fast we knelt down 
to offer up thanks to God for His merciful pro- 
tection. I make no excuse for recording these 
prayers. They cheered us greatly. They re- 
minded us of the Friend to whom we had been 
taught all our lives that no appeal is ever made 
in vain. They made us look up and feel that, 
desolate, shipwrecked, destitute as we were, yet, 
with God to help us, we should be as strong, our 
prospects as bright and sure, as though we were 
in a situation to supply all the means necessary 
to liberate us from this imprisonment. I par- 
ticularly noticed that none of us was more ear- 
nest at these times than Tripshore. He had been 
an ocean sailor, and in spite of landsmen’s theo- 
ries about Jack, I never knew a real sailer—I 
mean a genuine seaman, who has knocked about 
in big ships and looked danger in the eye, and 
knows the sea as a child knows its mother’s face 
—who had not a veneration for God in his soul, 
who had not in his heart all the makings of an 
honest religious man, no matter how he covered 
up his instincts and assumed the indifference 
which he dropped when alone, or when a call was 
made upon his inner nature. 

We made a good breakfast, for the turtle was 
excellent eating, though for salt we had nothing 
better than the brine in which the beef was pick- 
led. We wanted water, however, and drew lots 
who should fill the kettle. It fell to Norie, who 
trudged off cheerfully, and was back before we 
had finished our meal. 

If I was sure of finding no other audience than 
sailors, I would go closely into the preparations 
we made for leaving the island; but landsmen 
can not follow sea terms, and there is no other 
language in which a man can write about the sea 
than the language sailors themselves use. 

As regards the rigging of the boat, we had 
pretty well all we wanted to our hands. Hunter 
joined us, having done with his cask, and before 
the sun had reached the meridian we had fitted 
the boat with a rudder and tiller, shaped some 
planks into the likeness of oars, fashioned a yard 
and bent a sail to it,and knocked the started 
thwart into its place. 

This brought us to the dinner hour, and when 
we went to the hut to get something to eat, I 
found that Mrs. Stretton had cooked several pieces 
of beef, and that Miss Tuke and Carey had, be- 
tween them, packed the biscuits in the maid’s 
box, and stored all the best of the flour in the 
tinned meat cases, which receptacles were com- 
pact and to our purpose. I forgot Norie’s share 
until we had done dinner, when Sir Mordaunt, 
taking my arm, led me round to the side of the 
hill, where I saw a rude cross firmly set up over 
the grave, and upon the cross-piece, in bold letters 
“Agnes Brookes,” with the date of her death. 
I put my hand upon the cross, and found it as firm 
as a tree. 

“Norie has done his work very well,” said I. 

“He has, and I am deeply obliged to him,” 
replied Sir Mordaunt. “The task has occupied 
him the whole morning. It was tedious work. 
He was forced to use a piece of rock as a ham- 
mer, as the chopper was constantly in use among 
you on the beach. I shall quit this island with 
a very different heart from what I should have 
left it had we sailed away and left her lying as 
she was first buried, without a stone to mark her 
grave.” 

He spoke with the tears coursing down his 
cheeks, and grasping my hand, he thanked me for 
the sympathy [ had shown him, and the readiness 
with which I had complied with his wishes. 

I left him whilst he knelt down to say a short 
prayer, for the time of our embarkation was close 
at hand, and I hoped to have put the island out 
of sight before the sun was gone. I called to 
Norie and the men, and told them that our next 
business was to go across the island and fetch 
the beef cask. They were ready to accompany 
me; so, arming ourselves with some seizings and 
a couple of pieces of timber, we marched across 
the island to the well. 

We found the eask standing full of water, as 
Hunter had left it. It was as tight as a shell, 
and on tasting the water I perceived that Hunter 
had carefully cleansed the cask of the salt. We 
lashed the pieces of timber to it, and the four of 
us stooping at once, we got the bars upon our 
shoulders and raised the cask, and away we went 
with it, keeping step, and presently landed the 
cask on the beach close to the boat. 

But after we had put the cask down, and I had 
looked from it to the boat, I found myself glan- 
cing at the sherry cask under the trees. It wasa 
smaller cask by several gallons, but much strong- 
er and fitter for the storage of water. 

“T doubt,” said I to the others, “if there'll be 
room in the boat for both casks. Yonder cask 
should hold as much water as we are likely to 
need.” q 

“T have been thinking of that too, sir,” said 
Tripshore. ‘The little ’un ’ll be the better cask 
for us.” 

Both Hunter and Norie were of the same opin- 
ion, 

“Then,” said I, “I'll tell: you what we'll do. 
This rain-water is not over sweet: we'll leave 
about a third of the sherry in the cask there, and 
fill it up with water, and that will make a refresh- 
ing drink.” 

This was thought a good notion; so we went 
to work and let run about two-thirds of the sher- 
ry, filled up the cask with water, and fitting in 
the head of it, which had been knocked out, got 
the cask into the boat, and securely lashed it 
amidships. We then brought down all the pro- 
visions we meant to take with us, fixed the little 
tell-tale compass to the after-thwart, put the tele- 
scope into the boat, took in some cloths of canvas 
to serve as a spare sail, and all being ready, we 
hauled the boat round to a point where the wo- 
men could step aboard. 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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which the lace is mounted in the man- 
ner shown in the illustration is a piece 
of stiff net ten inches long and three 
wide, which is sloped on the front, 
making the ends only an inch wide. 
Bows of shrimp pink watered ribbon 
are set on the front 
and sides. 


Summer Travelling Cloak or 
Duster.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus summer travelling cloak is 
made of clay-colored twilled cloth, 
with stitched side-pleatings of the ma- 
terial to border the 
edges, and bows of 
watered ribbon at the 
throat and on the 
sleeves. It is fasten- 
ed its full length by 
buttons and button- 
holes set under the 
pleatings on the fronts. 
When used solely as 
a duster the wrap is 
thade of a lighter fab- 
ric, such as pongee, 
mohair, or linen. 
















































THE PITCHER 
RACE. 

N the matter of pub- 

lic racing, no record 
more amusing can be 
found than such a trial 
of skill among the 
peasant maidens of 
Markt-Gréningen. At 
a given signal off 
bound the fair contest 
ants, cheeks aglow, 
eyes full of fire, hair 
streaming in the wind, 
and upon the head of 
each a pitcher filled to 
the brim with water. 
One hand must of 
course be given to the 
care of such an unusual 
head-gear, as the least 
misstep would suddenly 
put an end to the hope 
of gaining a prize; in 
addition, there would 
be a most uncomfort- 
able drenching. To 
add to the ridiculous- 
ness of the scene, a 
grave and elderly of- 


Summer Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
In the dress Fig. 1 

a panier polonaise of 

barred écru bunting 

is worn over a short 
skirt of satin merveil- 
leux of the same col- 
or. The satin on the 
skirt is arranged in a 
deep puff, which is 
headed, between the 
paniers on the front, 
by four narrow shirred 
puffs. The lower edge 
of the puff comes un- 
der the skirt trim. 
ming, which consists 
of a side - pleated 
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flounce headed by a ruche composed of three puffed frills. | ficial on horseback brings up the rear, always at their 
Sleeve draperies of satin trim the bunting polonaise. heels, and doing his utmost to preserve decorum of move- 

The dress Fig. 2 is a combination of plain light blue | ment and entire fairness. Alas! his success is not al- 
cotton satine with satine which has a cream-colored ground 
strewn with pink flowers.. The redingote and the front | ing that all strategy is fair in war, maliciously indulge in 
drapery are of the flowered satine, while the back drapery | giving, as chance may favor, ugly little side punches and 
and the clusters of side pleats on the skirt, which latter | sharp pokes in the sides of the unwary ones nearest them. 
alternate with wide pleats of flowered satine, are made of | Merry jests and peals of laughter salute the fleet-footed 
blue. The redingote has a double collar—a lower one of | travellers as they rush madly on, intent upon the offered 
blue, and a narrower upper one of flowered satine, and | prize; but, burdened with their pitchers, there is not a 
square pocket flaps with blue facings that are caught | moment for thanks, The shrill voice of the mounted 


ways complete ; in many ways the lively runners, claim- 
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down by three large white pearl but- 
tons. Smaller pearl buttons fasten the 
front. 


Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue frame of the cap Fig. 1 consists 
of two pieces—a front made of a piece 
of stiff net six inches long and two and 
a half wide, which is sloped along the 
front edge from the middle to the ends, 
wired, and bound with narrow ribbon, 
and a crown of double stiff net two 
inches and a half deep, which is round- 
ed along the front edge, where it is 
joined to the front of the frame. Gath- 
ered cream lace two inches and a half 
wide is set around the front, and a strip 
of India mull a yard and an eighth 
long and eight inches wide, sloped to a 
point at the ends and surrounded with 
lace, is draped on the frame as shown 
in the illustration. Bows of change- 
able yellow and pink ribbon are set 
along the sides, and ribbon ends hang 
over the mull ends on the back. 

The cap Fig. 2 is made of cream lace 
four inches wide and light blue satin 
ribbon two inches and a half wide. Cut 
for the frame a piece of stiff net twelve 
inches long aud five inches and a half 
wide, slope the front edge toward the 
ends, and take up four three-cornered 
pleats about an inch deep along the 
back; wite and bind the edge. Set 
two rows of pleated lace around the 
frame,.and a blue satin ribbon bow on 
the centre, and arrange a row of lace 
to fall over the bow as shown in the 
illustration. 

The cap Fig. 3 is made of two yards 
ala half of lace five inches. wide; 


director is ever ringing in their ears, 
and his whip, with snap and crack, 
threatens menacingly. 


AN ODD PANTRY AND WINE- 
CELLAR. 
UST where one would least expect 
@J to find it, perhaps, a silver ball on 
the top of a strong staff five or six feet 
in height, and in this glittering sphere, 
snugly packed away, a limited supply 
of white wine and hard-boiled eggs. 
The swift-footed English eouriers, so 
essential to the comfort of society two 
and three hundred years ago, and even 
a century later, relied upon this simple 
bill of rations as they ran on their long 
and tedious trips laden with precious 
packages or messages of importance, 
Like couriers of other countries, these 
must be men of nerve, capable of en- 
durance, and be able to meet and over- 
come any obstacles that might arise— 
fearless, wary, ready of wit, and never 
omitting to keep their own counsel. 
These “ running footmen” upon slop- 
ing ground could outrun a carriage with 
six horses ; on a level it was not possi- 
ble. Still, their usual pace made sure 
of sixty miles a day, and occasionally 
more. They were not a long-lived class ; 
it could hardly be expected. In the 
matter of dress they were “ somewhat 
fantastic’’—fond of lace and tinsel, gold 
and silver fringes, plumes and tinkling 
bells. The livery of these swift-footed 
messengers was usually simple and easy 





—‘a sort of jockey coat, breeches of 
white cloth, and a jaunty silk or velvet 


cap.” The trappings and baubles often 
about half of this quantity is run to- presented by patrons and admirers were 


gether by the straight edges, and the frequently added, and, as might be ex- 
rest is gathered. The frame upon Fig. 1.—Bvuntine anp Satin Mervettevx Dress. Fig. 2.—P.atn anv Figurep Corton Satine Dress. pected, with ridiculous effect. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Da. A, Jenxins, Great Falls, N. H., says: “I have 
prescribed it, and can testify to ite seemingly almost 
specific virtues in cases of dyspepsia, nervousness, and 
morbid vigilance or wakefulness.” —[ 4dv.} 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Turse shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. 

Bessiz Dar.ine’s endorsement below : 
1925 Madison Ave. 


Sold 
Read 


Mr. Joun Perri, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosm:tic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it te my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bessie Dar.ine. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv. ] 





For a delicious breakfast, try Thurber’s Shredded 
Oats, Healthy and strengthening.—{A dv. } 








ADVERTISEMEN'LS 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitnde of low teat, short weight, alum or 


phosphate powders. 
Rovat. Baxine Powper Co. 


Sold only in cana, 
, 106 Wall Street, N.Y. 


Ss ADAMS & WESTLAKE 
~ WIRE GAUZE 
Non-Explosive 

OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze Inside 
the Reservoir, on the 
principle of =. Sir Hum- 
cae pury Davy Safety » use 
in mines, thus nition | tA 
lately Non- Explosive. 

Will not smoke when placed in 
a draught, Reservoir finished in 
imitation of Scotch Granite. 

Our 1882 Stove has improved 
Baxe Ovex, Stoan's INGED 
Cumney Frowts, and many other 
valuable improvements. § 
FOR CATALOG 















If YOU WANT OUR BEAUTIFUL CARDS ILLUSTRATING THE 
E:cutr Wonpers oF THE WORLD, SEND SIX CENTS POSTAGE. 
The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co. 

45 Summer St., Boston. 100 Beekman St., N. Y. 
9 Lake St., Chic cago. 7 EF. Fourteenth &t.. N. ¥ 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 


for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 


oF ny acien de iT Same 
i Faculté de Pa 
ei. Tue Rambuteau, Paria 
Sold by all Chemists 


and Druggists. 
75 cents the box. 


Mrs. THOMPSOw’S 
Celebrated Patent 


- “WAVES” 


f’ The remarkable success 
‘of this charming article of 
adornment is due to the con- 
/venience, comfort and de- 
cided improved gy ee me 
@ given to every wearer. An abso- 
¥ inte necessity to those who have 
lost a portion of their once abundant 
bair—or to those who wish to } 
j - young—W hove toreheads are high— 
and whose hair will not remain in crimp; 
« made of natural curly hair, they cannot 
H get out of wave. One grand feature, 
* they have no false, wig-like appearance, 
ly seen in all other waves and crimps—while 
the doing away with crimping pins and the danger of 
one’s own hair is very important to every lady 
ues her ersonal beauty and the opinions of 
fer friends. Prices, trom © S12 (Blonde and 
pon A extra) Also. pee most = ant assortment of 
tehes trom $5 to ray hair a = 
clalty, Remember, ioe oods can only ey oy 
at my Headquarters, ST t4th oT., N.- 3 
o. 9 Temple Binns Boston. Send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege 
of examination. 























GOLD MEDA., PARIS, 1878... 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well <s for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


w BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 
| 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

’ 47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES ) 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 

Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. ¢ Jorrespondence invited. 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 Jobn | St., N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 


For the old, the young, 
forladiesandge ntlemen, 
for the Professor, the 
Student, the Artist, the 
Tourist, the Mechanic. 
No stains. No trouble. 


E, & H.T. ANTHONY 
& CO., 
XS 591 Broadw ay, N.Y. 

Equipments, $10 and 

upward. Our apparatus 

. is superior to all others 

at same price, having patented improvements. Our 

plates are also the best. “ Instruction book free with 
each equipment.” Send for ‘price- list. 


1OTHING NEW ER than Storks and Cat-tails 
can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
854 Broadway, N. Y., and 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
__ Send 3 C ents for Catalogue. 














SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only aeiting 
remedy for removing radic ay and permanently a 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 Eust 20th St., N.Y. 


BEATTY’S Organs, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $125. 


Factory running day and night. Catalogue 








FREE. Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well - selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built‘up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves weil 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3¢-lb. and 1b.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Benneneehlll Chemists, 
London, England. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is rece i by physici Price, $1 
per box. 

Unrivalled VELOUTINE FACE POWDERS, 50c. 
and $1 per box. 

My COMPLEXION MASK, patented Sept. 4, 1877, 
so highly recommended and unsurpassed. Price, $2, 
bia bmx Beware of imitations. 








Indelible SAFFOLINE LIP and FACE ROUGES, 
$1 and $1.50 per bottle. 

F. F. Marshall's ADONINE, for DYEING INSTAN- 
TANEOUSLY the hair, the beard, the eyebrows and 
eyelashes light brown, brown, or black, without soiling 
the skin. 
box. 


No leaden hue or reddish ‘tint. $1.50 per 
Applied on premises if desired. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


HUMAN HAIR. 


No acid refined Chinese hair nor worth- 
less Italian Combings used, so detriment- 
alto bealth. The hair we use is prepared 
on our premises. Cut from live, healthy 
French or German peasants, and war- 
ranted as such, 

SWITCHES, all long hair, 28-inch 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4 00. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Unequalled for convenience and 
comfort, improving the looks of 
w young and old charmingly. 


I. Shaw's Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like all other waves) ; 
made of natural wavy hair, and fastened on the head 
without a single hairpin. From $5 to $10. Special 
shades extra. 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
lilustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW 


3 
54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 


UR NEW PACK FOR 1882. 
et L Chromo Ca: Extra _ 
A ve Artistic ne Goslaee of Swiss 


ath, Lqndesepe, 
Beer Pomel Bird Mott atterfiy, 
-1 Moonlight. +, aaaener and 
allin — ie ot agaedy } colors, w = name in ‘aacy types 
1 of 9 costly Styles for 1882 2 40 per ce 
paid to ae ts, or pent izes given for clubs. Particulars with ce 
ery order, CAXTON PRINTING CO. Northford Conn, 

















lrish Point Embroidery 
LACES. 


ANOTHER LARGE LOT AT HALF PRICE. 


IRISH POINT, 23¢ inches wide, 28c. and up. 


SPANISH LACE, EDELWEIS, MAURESQUE, 
VALENCIENNES, RUSSIAN, aud MEDICIS LACES, 
in endless variety. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 
SPANISH SCARFS AND FICHUS. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 


Sixth Avenue and | 20th Street, New York. 


you ARE CORRECT!! 
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Is the BEST and QUICKEST 
CLEANER and POLISHER 
IN THE WORLD 
Of NICKEL, SILVERWARE, 
AND PLATE-GLASS. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
THE LUSTRO COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced 
ddress AMERICAN PURCHASING CO PANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free, 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes. — Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


FLIES A ND MOSQUITOES, 
15c. box “ ROUGH ON RATS” keeps a house free 








from flies, bed-bugs, roaches, rats, mice, &c. 





—+— Front View—+— 
THE BEETHOVEN ORCAN. 
Height, 75 ins., Length, 46 ins., Depth, 24 ins. 


New Style oe 9000, Handsome Solid yh Sutent Case 


ith Organ Bench and Music 


27 STOPS, 10 FULL SETS GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS. 





‘THE FAMOUS 27 STOP 


BEETHOVEN ORGANS. 


Suitable for the Parlor, Chapel, Lodge, Church or Sabbath School, 





——A BRIEF DESCRIPTION,—— 


PRICE Sask Set 2 990,00 


CASE.—Handsome Solid Black wae manu- 
£48 80 as not to take the dirt o1 Tho- 
roughly seasoned and kiln dried, so AP it wil stand 
the test of any climate, handsome rubbed Varnish 
finish and polish; carved and ornamented with ara- 
besque designs in gold, fret music desk, pocket, han- 
dles cy lamp stands. It is built to last, not for show. 

TION,—Containing 27 Sto; ops, with a t 
variety of Stop Combinations, enabling the perform- 
er to imitate (by following the simple instructions 
sent)a French Horn, Violin, Fey awel Saxaphone, 
Full Orchestra, Cello, Church rgan, and many 
other beautiful effects. In adaieion you have the 
regular ordinary Organ at your command. 


27 STOPS as follows: 
¥-Collo, Ms B foot tone. 14—Echo, 8 foot tone. 
2—M 15—Dulciana, 9 foot tone, 
$—Clarabel la. 6—Clarionet, 8 foot tone. 
Samal Sub-Bass, 16 foot aay oix Celeste, 8 foot tone. 
ton —Vii ~~ 4 foot tone. 
&—Bourdon, 16 foot Sone, Ba ae 8 and 4 
mye 8 foot tor 
iV ioldi Ganiba, foot tone 20-Pieeolo, 7 foot tone. 
peg ne 8 foot tone. 21—Cou chest Harmonique, 
9—Viola Doice, 4 foot tone. AP ee stral Forte. 
Expressione, 8 foot = ak 


1— enh Horn, 8 foot tone, Au omatic Valve Stop. 
12—Harp olian. ht Duplex Damper. 
13—Vox Humana, Tremulant. #7 = t Diplex Damper. 
With grand and thrillin accessory and 
combination effects. 
BELLOWS,—Finest Treble Rubber, Upright 
ttern, three bellows combined, with four PSteel 
Springs, with Automatic Valve Stop, an ingenious 
SEEDS. nt for preventing an over-supply of air 


REEL s,—10 = — Reeds. Areof the Celebra- 
Golden To: tented,) the saneve of of nga 
are secured to t x Shock by dovetailing instead of 


ordinary rivet, which soon breaks or rattles. The 
Golden Tongue never breaks or wears out, holds its 
tone perfectly. No tuning is ever required after 
leaving factory 
One. <Superb, Thrillingly Sweet and Pure. I 
challenge comparison with any instrument ever 
nufactured at four times the‘price. An Organ 
like’ the above containing the same variety of music 
would cost through high-priced organ manufactur- 





ers at least $450. This combination of Reed-Board 
and Stop Work, bear i in mind, in the BEETHOVEN 
is patented. No other organ maker dare build it. 
PRICE,.—The price of this Organ, which in- 
cludes a music book, organ bench, choice .music, 
&c. securely packed and delivered on board the cars 
at Washington, New Jersey, is ONLY $90.00. 


TERMS,—The terms are Net Cash. Remit- 
tances may be made by Bank Draft, a Office 
Money Order, Registered Letter, or Express id. 


TED,—The BEETHOVEN i is is war. 
ranted for six years. Shipped on one year’s trial. 





FACTOR Y .—Corner Railroad Ave. and Beatt 
5St., Washington, New Jersey. Largest in the worl 
Running day and night to fill all orders promptly 


Co Whom it May Concem: 

aq ifthe Beethoven Organ, after one year’s con- 
stant use, does not give you periect satisfaction in 
every particular, and is in any way not as repre- 
sented in this advertisement, I hereby bind myself 
to take it back and refund yon your mon y paid in 
current funds, with legal interest of New Jersey, 
(six per cent.) I further agree to pay freight 
charges on the instrument both ways, the money to 
be re:unded immediately upon receipt of the in- 
strument at Washington, New Jersey. I further 
agree, if requested, to exchange it for any other 
organ or piano as shown in my catalogue. 

Very truly yours, 


| Glaaitiebeatl 


HOW TO ORDER— Enclosed find money for 
Beethoven Organ. 1 have read your staiement in re- 
gard toitin this advertisement, and I order one on 
condition that it must prove exactly as represented 
in every particular, or I shall return it at the end of 
one year s use and demand the return of my money, 
with interest from the very moment I forward it, at 
six percent., according to antag offr Bevery par- 
ticular to give your Name, Post Office, County, 
State, Freight Station, and on what Railroad. 

(2 Be sure to remit by Bank Draft, Post Office 
Money Order,Registered Letter or Express prepaid 











NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Established 1874 For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


_GASTRINE. 


Indi ia. Relieves Fa 
mn A, feelin a pony “ Recommended for 
sea-sickness. aor y Druggists. 


DEPOT, 59 Murray Street, N. ¥. 














SPECIAL TEN DAY OFFER TO 
OF “HARPER’S BAZAR.” 


mi desire the Beethoven Organ introduced among the readers of this 
Y WITHIN THE NEXT TEN DAYS, so that all can see and appreciate its price 

von derful 1 merits and stop combination effects. Now, if you will — 
ME seventy-five ($75 00.) dollars, I will ship you this 0 
and send you a receipted bill in full for ninety dollars ($90), which is the 
at which this Organ is sold. The price will soon be 
.00, on account of the increase in the price of labor and 


regular and caly 
advanced to $12 
materials used in its construction. 


Gr"l desire this instrument ‘introduced without delay, and make this 


“ial offer soyou may order one now. 


profit, as the Beethoven makes me thousands of friends. 
ner of introducing it better than spending hundreds of dollars in newspa 


THE KRBEADERS 
is 0 
peer ve THIS IN MIND 


n immediately, 


ment must 





advei The Organ speaks for itself. Often 20 sales have been traced 
freon the thet = ina ow neighborhood. 
"This offer is p positively good for only ten daysfrom date. PLEASE 
This newspaper must be returned to secure this 
If mailed from your post office within om. cove from this 


te, it will be received, not otherwise, or you ma; ph on 
the last day, and remit by mail on that day. 1 shall oc POSITIVELY petucs 


all orders under $90, unless accompanied ‘vith this newspaper, and pay- 
ust be mailed within ten days as specified. 


cS serene matin NEW JERSEY, July 8, 1882. 
B.—As this special offer is limited and will not be epeeies. if you 


I look to future anne & for an have aa all the money in hand, it will pay you to barton: part from 
your frie can nd organ that can be offered, at a less 
price than an ordinary y other makers ts usually 90 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 











JULY 8, 1882. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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USEFUL TO LADIES. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE 


ANSWERS THE EXHAUSTIVE “ QUERY,” 


WHAT TO) .,§. HOW TO 
WEAR §* (OBTAIN IT, 


THE MOST PROMINENT FEATURE BEING AN 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE- LIST 
OF THE VOLUMINOUS VARIETIES OF GOODS 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 

OUT-OF-TOWN FAMILIES AND PARTIES 80- 
JOURNING IN THE COUNTRY, AS WELL AS 
CITY RESIDENTS, WILL FIND THIS MAGAZINE 
A CHART WHICH GUIDES THEM PAST THE 
SIIOALS OF SHOPPING TO SAFE HAVENS OF 
PURCHASE, AND INSURES SALVATION FROM 
THE ANNOYANCE OF PAYING HIGH PRICES, 
THE QUOTATIONS BEING THE SAME AS 
CHARGED AT OUR COUNTERS. 

THERE IS NOTHING THAT WIFE, HUSBAND, 
CHILD, OR RELATION MAY NEED FOR WEAR 
OR TOILET, BUT WHAT CAN BE FOUND IN 
OUR STOCK. 

MAGAZINE ISSUED QUARTERLY AT 50ec. 
PER ANNUM, OR 15e,. PER SINGLE COPY. 


Orders by Mail faithfully attended to. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 811, 81134 TO 317 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST., 
_ 99, 61, and 63 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTER 








AND RETAILER OF NEW AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 


COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER, 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO, 
P.S wiki holese ale De  Departmer mts sec ond and third floors. 


Wiis 


BY MAMTII:! 


UARTERS OF A MILLION IN 
TO SELECT FROM. 


OR- 


OVER 


All bought for cash, and sold at lowest city uget 
ces. Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmin s, Hor- 
om Upholstery, Fanoy Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, 

wires, Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnish- 
ing Goods, Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, &c. 

Correspondence solicited. 

Samples and information free. 

“SHOPPING GUIDE” wailed free on 
application. 

COOPER & CONARD, 
Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


HOME MADE BEAUTIFUL. 


STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 
DESIGNING AND EMBROIDERY. 


Lessons in all kinds of Stitches. 
Silks, Crewels, &c., for sale. 


TAKE ELEVATOR. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Stamping Patterns, 





DAY OR’ NIGHT WEAR 





Physicians r d them on tof their cn- 
— La ats. They furnish at Debiity, te remedy 
‘or Sleeplessness, Nervousness, General Debility, Indigecti: 
Rheumetom oma and Paralysis, nel effect Rare wn rr 
tothe wearer. Price (according to the number ofinsu- 
lated plates) $3 & $12 each; abdominal, $15 each, Send 
for descriptivecircular, For sale by leading retailers, 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., H. ¥., SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Art Needlework and Painting, 


ae original designs for above purposes, by able 
artists, at reasonable prices. Send 8c. stamp for cata- 
Jogne and full particulars. BRAGDON & FENETTI, 

23 Union Square, New York City. 


WAVES HULL'S ‘NATURAL CU RL WAVES 


can only be obtained at Palmer House 





Hair Store, Chicago, Il. They are 
the best. Send for catalogue. 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address H. Hatverr & Co.,Portland,Maine, 





Established 1840. 


JONES. 
NEW SUMMER STYLES. 


SILKS AND SATINS. A _SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


DRESS Goovs. =O VO BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. © OFANCY Goons. 
DOMESTICS.9 ~ CO Unpeuwear, 
LINENS. O° 0 LACES. 


J ONES 


| Kighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. |} 


x 














@) Oo 
O 0 
0 O 
0 
FURS. O ; _o ‘Curuery. 
SHOES. U 2 CROCKERY. 
- a) 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 C + * GLASSWARE. 
FURNITURE. 0. LAS C ‘Su ver-Pr ATED Wane. 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. _ Vilous SEFURN'G Goons, 
OU R 


Spring and Summer 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


DRY GOODS. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Costumes, Suits, and Wraps, 
Underclothing, Millinery, 
Boots and Shoes, 
Upholstery and Carpets, 
Is NOW READY, 


And will be mailed to all parts of the United States 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
MAKE EARLY APPLICATION. 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


hearin Fifth Ave., and 22d &t., 


NEW YORK. 





The only Establishment in America exclusively for 
Children ; furnishes complete outfits for 


BOYS, GIRLS, AND BABIES; 
ALL AGES UP TO 16 YEARS. 
LATEST and BEST STYLES. 
LOWEST PRICES. 

Special attention to Mail Orders. Catalogues Free. 


BEST h C0., § 60 West 23d St., New York. 


\ bet. Sth & 6th Ave., 





TRADE ‘ MARK. 


THE FIRST JAPANESE 
Manufacturing and Trading Co, 


865 BROADWAY. 
GREATEST ASSORTMENT OF 


Fans, Parasols, 


AND 


Novelties for Summer House Decoration. 


Ww: should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


SEN D $1.50 for sample dozen unmounted cabinet 

size Photographs for Art Albums, and catalogue of 

over 8700 subjects. SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 
338 Washington St., Boston, 


A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. C ostly 
Outfitfree. Address Trux & Co. »Augusta, Maine, 








ON’T DIE IN DIE IN. THE HOUSE.—Ask Drug ists for 
“Rough on Rats.” It clears out rats, mice, 15c. 








THE FOLLOWING 


Five Extraordinary Bargains 


WILL BE OFFERED IN OUR 


SILK DEPARTMENT 


THIS WEEK: 
75 Pieces Black Satin Tricot at $1 25, 
Regular price, $1 75. 
50 Pieces Colored and Black Tricot at $1 48. 
Regular price, $2 25, 
50 Pieces Black Tricot at $1 75. 
Regular price, $2 50. 
100 Pieces Colored Satin Rhadames at $1 25. 
Regular price, $1 75. 


150 Pieces Shaded Louisine Summer Silks 
at 98c, 
Cost to Import, $1 25. 


Ladies contemplating purchasing anything in 
Silk Goods should make an early inspection of 
the above. 


Simpson, Crawiord, & Simpson 


6th Ave, and 19th St., N.Y. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ DEPARTMENT. 


Will offer, to close the season, 








at greatly 
reduced prices, the balance of stock in 
imported and also of their own manufact- 
ured Suits in Silk, Worsted, and Piqué— 
Ulsters and Sacques — Ladies’ 
and Suits in Cambric Zephyr, Nainsook, 
and Linen Lawn, self-trimmed and with 
embroidery. 


Broadway & [9th St. 


Wrappers 





Without the Perfection. 


Ladies cannot fail to observe, at once, the wonderfully 
natural effect of the Water Wave in the above illustra- 


tion. To obtain the genuine article they should call at 
my establishment, where they will find, as well, Wigs, 
Switches, Roman Braids, Grecian Knots, C hignons, 
Curls, &e., all of the finest quality of human hair and 





my - . i 
With the Perfection. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published: 
L 
Tourist’s Edition 
oF 
HEART 


OF THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The Heart of the White Mountains: 


gend and Scenery 


THE 


their Le- 
By Samuet Apams Drake, 
Author of “ Nooks and Corners of the New 


England Coast,” “Captain Nelson,” &. With 
Illustrations by W Hamitton Gipson. Large 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $300 Also, a full 


supply 1s ready of the Elegant Holiday Edi- 
tion of this favorite work—4to, 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50, 


Illuminated 





Drake’s White Mountains, with the admirable il- 
Instrations of W. Hamilton Gibson, was a favorite 
with buyers of holiday books last fall. It 1s now 
published, with suitable additions, in a less expensive 
form for tourists. 


ANN E. 
A NOVEL. 
By CONSTANCE F, WOOLSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY REINHART. 
16mo, C netansi $1.25. 


It proves the author’s right to stand without ques- 
tion at the head of American women noveliste.— 
N. ¥. Tribune. 


IL 
New Edition 


NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA. 


Health, 


Travellers and Settlers 


*leasure, and Residence: 
New 
giving Detailed 
the Culture of the Wine and 
the 
Semi - Tropical 


California for 
A Book for 
Edition, thoroughly Revised, 

Accounts of 

Raisin Grape, Orange, Lemon, Olive, and 

Fruits, Colony Settle- 


ments, Methods of Irrigation, &e. 


other 
By CaarLes 

With Maps and Numerous Illus- 
8vo, Cloth, 


NORDHOFF 
trations. $2.00. 


The success of Mr. Nordhoff’s original work on 
California, published several years ago, was great. It 
1s an interesting fact, that as a tribute to his inteili- 
gent and painstaking study of California, the citizens 


| of Nordhoff, Ventura County, named their town for 


most artistic designs, Gray and white hair a specialty. | 


Goods warranted as represented or money refunded 
Attention is also called to a full line of Cosmetiques 
from the celebrated Parfumerie “ Capitol” Paris. 

A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., New York, 
Sole Agent for the U -S. Send for desc riptive Catalogue. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......cccceessceeccees $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY......... otececce «+. 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR .. 200.02 cccccos cocccccess 4 00 


The THREE above publications... 
Any TWO above named 


00 





Ceccccersccce 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 5 0 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ; “lida a ae ea . 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers). ..............ecee0e 10 00 


Postage Free to ail aubscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. 


at prices 
Full list of 


Harper's Franklin Square Library wil\ be furnished | 


gratuitously on appiication to Harrce & Broruxns. 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N N.Y. 
DDUNEEVER'S N .Y. Cc. Purchasing Co., 29 Fulton St. 

—We will furnish anything wanted or advertised in 
the U.S.; full information for stamps. Established 1857, 


| incisive, but often tempting 





him. Mr. Nordhoff has prepared a new edition of the 


work, embodying recent information useful to travei- 
lers and settlers. 


Cariyle’s Tour in Ireland. 


Reminiscences of My Irish Journey in 1849 
With 
Also, 4to, Paper, 10 cents, be- 
in Harper's Franklin 


By 
Tuomas CARLYLE. 12mo, 
Cloth, 
No. 257 
Tabrary. 


a Portrait. 
&1 00 
ing Square 

The Irish Journey 
lyle’s own literary 


is a vigorous example of Car- 
rough, forcible, and 
one to describe it by the 
aid of some of the adjectives that he seemed to love 
to fit to special, unexpected, and vivient uses, 


treatment, 


C2” Harrer & Broturrs will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


eS of ROBES makin a 


° » more 
rong Pot Plants suitable for imme- 
diate bloom delivered safely, postpaid.to any post-office, 
§ splendid varieties, your gholce, all labele d, * 1 
Bio; or $2; 19 for $2: 26 for $4; 25 rss 01 
100 for $13. E'W CUIDE,« Bae > 4 
Freakieson ne Rose, 70 po, elegantly illustrated—free 


toall, 
THs DINCEE & CO 
Rose Gro 
80 days. Re 1000 patients cured 


ARD CO. 
Weat Grove, Chester Co., 
OPIUM in ais Dr. ‘Marsh, Quincy, Mich. 


\ARD © COLLECTORS, —A handsome set of caras for 
/ three-cent stamp. A. G. Basserr, Rochester, N. Y. 


If PAYS 
50 Sapte bot 
$5 to $20 


Pa. 


and Mevehine Mabie Cured in 10 to 





to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples free. J.M.Mrrren & Co.,Cleveland,O. 


Chromo, Motto, Hand. d& Bouquet Cards.with name.10c, 
Sample book, 25c. F ranklin Prtg Ce 0.5 New Haven, c t 








per r da ay athome. Ss ample 8 worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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SOME PEOPLE SO SOON GET FAMILIAR, 
SNOOKSON. “Uisto, Monty! How are you?” 


LORD MONTAGUE BRABAZON. “ Pretty 
YOU/—aNv—A—WUAT 15 YOUR NAME?” 


WELL, THANKS, AND HOW ARE 


wpPr 7 
FACETLZ. 

An ingenious tramp, thinking with a new science to wring tears and money 
assistance from the stoniest hearts, gave it an experimental trial in a northern 
suburb. He has decided not to patent the invention. He told a lady of his 
unfortunate condition, and asked if he might eat some of the grass in the front 
garden. The lady, not less amused than surprised, said, “‘ Certainly.” He went 
out, and getting down on all fours, commenced on the grass after the neglected 
and never popular fashion of Nebuchadnezzar, and apparently not enjoying the 
diet any more than that ancient sinner of olden time. Presently the tramp’s 
anxious eye canglit sight of the servant-girl beckoning to him from the side gate. 
He thougiit a rich reward for his humility was in store, and instantly responded. 

“ Did you beckon to me ?” said he. 

“Yes.” 

“What did you want ?” 

He now wore a look of most hopeful expectancy. 

“You may go into the back garden if you like; the grass is taller there.” 

enemies B 

Balzac the novelist was the neighbor of Prince Z——, and often used to pay 
him a visit in the morning, clad in the completest négligé. One day Balzac met 
at his neighbor’s a niece of the prince, and felt bound to excuse himself on the 
nature of his attire. “Monsieur,” replied the young lady, “* when I read your 

a, I did not trouble myself abont the binding.” 
po 

A youngster, on passing the old homestead from which the family had been 
removed for some time, and which the lad had often had pointed out to him as 
the houee in which he and his little brothers had been born, on seeing it re- 
moved preparatory to the erection of a new one, surveyed in silence for a few 
moments the changed scene, and then said, pathetically, ‘‘ Oh, papa, we weren't 
born nowhere now, were we?” 


amie in 

Two countrymen paused in the serpent-house in the Zoological Gardens and 
contemplated the boa-constrictor. I say,” said the first countryman, “ what's 
that insect tied himself up in a knot for like that 2?” 

“Oh!” replied his companion, in a superior manner, “I suppose he wanted to 
remind himself of something when he woke up.” 

pilin tiidianiaees 

Apropos of the bombardment of Sarah Bernhardt at Odessa with a handful of 
ickled cucumbers, some one recently asked Laferri¢re whether it was true that 
un the good oid days the “ gods” at Montmartre used to pelt the actors with ap- 
crusts, Bologna sausages, etc. “ Ay, my dear old boy,” he replied; “and 

mind me that many a time and oft we swallowed the insult with a certain 
pleasure.” 


—— - 


An English statesman paid a visit to Ireland, but it rained continuously dur- 
ing the whole of his stay there. 
who had just returned from the Emerald Isle, he would inquire whether “ that 
shower” was over yet BROE AE, 


“Some other folk would deceive you about these goods, but I have been in 
the business twenty years, and never told a lie,” said the guileless draper. 





| row; to-morrow’s washing-day.” 


An observing student of human nature 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


The sermon was dulier than usual, and 
it was only here and there that a fully 
wide-awake member of the congregation 
could be seen, when a little fellow, whose 
uneasy twistings had aroused his father 
from a comfortable nap, piped up, in a 
clearly audible voice, “Pa, what do we 
have to stay here for?” That simple 
childish question injected more anima- 
tion into the members of the church on 
that one evening than the pastor had 
aroused during his entire ministry. 


pee EE eS Bh 

A very rich man said: “I worked like 
a slave till I-was forty years old to make 
my fortune, and have been watching it 
like a detective ever since, for my lodg- 
ing, food, and clothes.” 


sniegeesetpacntnion 

A powder is advertised by a man that 
is warranted to cure cats and dogs of 
“running about and making a noise at 
night.” It is black, and put in a gun, and 
makes a noise itself. 

siedevneslgiiiniieeipad, 

“What's the matter with this tea ?” said 
an irate husband to his wife. 

“ Well,” she replied, “ there doesn’t seem 
to be anything the matter with it. I don’t 
taste anything.” 

“Neither can I; and that’s what I'm 
| growling ie 

* Ah,” he exclaimed, as he pressed her 
tenderly to him at parting, “shall I hold 
you in these arms again to-morrow, and 
paint our future with the bright pigments 
of the imagination 2?” 

* No,” she said, calmly, “not to-mor- 


f 


(Pim 
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} says there ic nothing in this wide world 
that makes a young man crazier than, aft- 
er arriving at a party with a young iad '» 
whom he has got there at considerable 
expense, to have some old bald-headed in- 
dividual get her off into a corner and talk 
to her all the evening on the peculiarities 

| of the Gulf Stream. 


_— 
- 





a 

What is the difference between a falling 
star and a fog ?—One is missed from the 
sky, and the other is-mist on earth. 

aa aR 

Brown says that paticnts do more for 
doctors than doctors can do for patients, 
The patients enable the doctors to live, “Ler 
—_~_—_ ings 
Ageis but a relative term after all. The wade 
liquor fresh from the still is sold as “ prime 
old stuft, twenty years old, sir”; venerable 


{ fowl are but chickens at the market-house ; antique furniture 





1 
| 
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Afterward, whenever he met an acquaintance | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“And why do you begin now?” asked the gentle fair one in front of the | 


counter, as she gathered her draperies together and glided away. 








WILL 


HE CATCH IT? 
Watt, sust Warou mis Morugr ON THE OTUER BIDE OF THE FeNOE FOR A 
COUPLE OF MINUTES, AND SEE. 


is made to order; eggs that have been in the store a month 
and more are fresh laid; the men who painted the “‘ old mas- 
ters” which adorn your wall walk briskly about the streets; 
and the unmarried woman whose memory rans back into the 
early years of the century is young and charming. Yes, age 
is but a relative matter. 


> 


An Op anv Famovs Comroser—A dull sermon, 


Y\ 


Uy 


Ney ee 
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BUSINESS AT A STAND-STILL. 


A lazy fellow once declared in public company that he 
couldn't find bread for his family. “ Nor I,” replied an indus- 
trious mechanic, “I am obliged to work for it.” 

Piet a (a 


A lady and her little daughter passing out of church, the 
child bade good-by to a poorly dressed little girl. 

“ How did you know her?” inquired the mother. 

“ Why, you see, mamma, she came into our Sabbath-school 
alone, and I made a place for her on my seat, and I smiled 
and she smiled, and then we were acquainted.” 





Berorne tue Cyouvs. 
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ACCURACY. 


* AND WHAT, THEN, WAS THE DaTE EXAOTLY OF yOuR POOR HvussaNnp’s Deatu 2?” 
ME REOOLLEOT MYSELF, Ma'am! 
BEEN Deap Turner Weeks!” 


WELL, IF Hk’D ’A LIVED TO WEDNESDAY NEXT, 


One Sunday, on the occasion of the assizes being held in Manchester, the late 
Lord Justice Lush quietly walked into Dr. Maclaren’s chapel and seated himself 
in the nearest pew. After a few minutes in came a Manchester man, the own- 
er. Indignant at finding a stranger in his pew, he requested the latter to walk 
out, which he did, finding accommodation elsewhere. The service over, Dr. 
Maclaren sent to the judge to come into the vestry; and while chatting togeth- 
er, the very individual who had expelled the judge from his pew entered. Dr. 
Maclaren, ignorant of what had occurred, introduced him to Sir Robert. “I 
have already secn Mr. So-and-so,” replied Sir Robert, quietly, “and I have no 
wish to sec him again. 22.0 ee 

At a Socialist meeting lately held at Geneva a Frenchman had possession of 
the tribune, and was discoursing on the rights of man, the infamy of kings and 
priests, and the sacred duty of resistance to tyranny, when a female voice 
shricked out, ‘Get down, and come here!” 

Dead silence. The dismayed orator hesitated, and the summons was repeated. 

“Do not interrupt the speaker,” said the president. 

‘Not interrupt him?” cried the citoyenne. “ He is my husband. 
ing in Paris; I telegraphed for him; he never came. I had to come to Geneva 
to look for him, and here he is. Let him come down and come here.” 

The champion of liberty meckly succumbed, and was walked away by his 
lawful possessor. 


I was dy- 


——— 


A deaf old actor of the name of Cross, being very vain, took every pains to 
conceal his infirmity. A friend, walking along Fleet Street with a companion, 
saw Cross on the opposite side, and told his acquaintance he should see some 
fine sport. So, beckoning to Cross with his finger, he opened his mouth wide, 
and began to assume the attitude and gestures of one who bawls very loud to a 
distant object. Cross, thinking that his friend bad hallooed to him, and taking 
that as too broad a signification of his infirmity, came puffing across the street 
as bard as he could, crying, ** What the deuce do you make such a noise for? 
Do you think one can not hear ?” 

aE ee 

If, as naturalists say, all animals have a language of their own, then the lan- 
guage used by cattle is low. schist alba 

An acquaintance of a certain bailie in Scotland made a grievous complaint to 
him one day of the hard times and the impossibility of scraping together a live- 
lihood. The bailie’s own experience ran directly counter to these croakings, 
for his industry had realized a handsome competence; but he knew too much 
of the world to attempt to prove to the complainer that his ill success might be 
partly his own fault. He contented himself with remarking that it was surely 
possible for a tradesman to draw together a tolerable business. 

“Not in this country,” his friend objected. 

“Weel, then,” said the bailie, ‘* what say ye to emigration? I have heard that 
some push their way weel in Australia.” 

“ Yes,” returned the desponding townsman, “that might be the case ance in 
aday; butif there is business there, mair folks are there than can get ashare o’t.” 

“Weel, it may be true ye say,” rejoined the bailie; “ but ye might gang far- 
ther—ye might gang up into the interior.” 

“ There’s naebody there,” said the grumbler, “ but kangaroos.” 

The worthy magistrate, concluding that kangaroos were a tribe of native sav- 
ages, among whom a careful peddler might make “ indifferent good” bargains, 
replied, “* Weel, and isna a kangaroo’s siller as guid as avither man’s ?” 





A WARNING. 
Arter Tue Cyro.vus. 














